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SWORD GUARD, BY KANO NATSUO 


Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
See article on page 8 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
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Old and Modern 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 








THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DvuvEEN BROTHERS 


ImporTANT PAINTINGS 
By OLp Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ArT 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AvENvE (4th floor) 
New York 
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KAUR ICH 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 
36 East 57th Street 
New York 














GRACE HORNE’S 
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Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
Throughout the season a series of | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings 
Antiques 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


selected exhibitions of the best in 
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: Est. in London 1892 | 
J. Leger & Son, 
IN 


C. 


695 Fifth Ave. 
(Between 54th and 55th Streets) 


NEW YORK 


English Portraits 


of the 
IS8th Century 


Lonpon BrussELs 
13 DuKe STREET Rue Royate 178 
st. James’s S.W.I. (Opp. Hotel Astoria) 
Members of the Arts and Decorative 
League, Inc. 
Members of the British Antique Dealers 
Asssociation 
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GREENER 
ART GALLERY 
157 West 72d St., New York 





Old and Modern 
Paintings 











| 18 rue de Rochechouart, Paris 











BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 




















THE ArT Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. See index on 
bage 28. 
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Changes 


Tue Art Dicest with this number begins 
the fourth year. of its existence. While its 
natal day is not until November 1, its vol- 
umes start with the new art season, on Octo- 








ber 1, and this is Vol. IV, No. 1. To mark | 


the occasion it is possible to make two an- 
nouncements that will interest those readers 
who have been loyal to it since its first issue 
appeared, and who have done so much to 
make its development and existence possible. 

First, there is a change in printers. THE 
Art Dicest is now being produced at the 
plant of the Princeton University Press. Per- 
fect facilities for typography, presswork 
and mailing should make possible a better 
looking magazine and increased speed in its 


delivery to subscribers. Some typographical | 


changes have been made with this issue, and 
more will be made later on. 

Second, this issue marks the formal ar- 
rival on the staff of Peyton Boswell, Jr., as 











_ CHICAGO GALLERIES 
| ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE | 
BY | 

Artists of the West and Mid-West | 
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The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 
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of this little beck? 

Art Notes—a handbook of interesting commentary 

on personalities, recent events in art colonies, 

and criticism—prepared by this gallery as a serv- 

ice to the art-loving public. Write for a copy. 
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American 
PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 

DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 
Exhibitions 
108 West 57th St., NEW YORK 


Members Assoc’d Dealers in American Arts 
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730 Firtu Ave., New York 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 
Egyptian, Greek and Persian 
Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 





associate editor. He has been especially 
trained for the work, and all during the sum- 
mer has been acting in the capacity which he 
now permanently assumes. Half of the pres- 
ent number, as well as half of the August 
and September numbers, is his work. In- 
quiries made of many readers have disclosed 
the fact that they were not aware that a new 
hand was helping prepare the digests of the 
world’s art news and opinions in these issues. 
It is hoped, however, with a little more 
practice the young one may do better than 
the old one. At any rate, his coming on the 
staff assures a stability to the policies and 
methods of THE Art Dicest, as well as to 
its ownership, which it was never possible to 
assure before. Whenever the old one drops 
out, as old ones sometimes do, his going 
probably won't be missed. 

It is with much satisfaction that the editor 
and founder is able to make these announce- 
ments. When he created the first number of 
Tue Art Dicest and sent it to 25,000 pros- 
pective subscribers, spending every cent he 
had to do it, he was confident that he had 
conceived and executed something that the art 
world needed and would welcome. A week 
afterwards, when subscriptions were pouring 
in by the hundreds daily, he knew that he 
had been more than right, for the letters that 
accompanied the subscriptions were of such 
a nature that they fixed upon him a man- 
date and gave him a social rather than a pri- 
vate charge. 

This charge was to produce, with each 
issue, a periodical that would present all the 
news and opinion of the world of art in an 
unbiased and wunprejudiced manner and 
without any taint of commercialism. This he 
has tried to do. The support he has received 
from his readers, who have supported THE 
Art Dicest, through advance subscriptions, 
as patrons, has made him feel that he has 
been faithful to his task. 

Much remains to be done, but the old one 
and the young one will do it. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL. 

* * * 
Whole heartedly, I accept the mandate. 
—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
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NATHANIEL M. VOSE 


OF PROVIDENCE, RB.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 
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Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 
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647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
INC. 


French Painters 
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XIX. and XX. Centuries 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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EST. 1870 
Foreign and American 
PAINTINGS 
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1225-27 Baltimore 4634 Mill Creek 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Member Associated Dealers American 
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Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th St. NEW YORK 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 
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PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
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3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 
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J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 
639 Liberty Avenue 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New Yorx City 
Chase Bank Bldg. 
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Volume IV 


German Crisis? 


Following the financial failure of three 
Berlin art auction firms—Griinpeter, Hecht 
and Henrici—the press of the German cap- 
ital has been carrying a running discussion 
of the question whether there is a crisis in 
the art business. Negative opinions seem to 


be in the majority. 


The question was put and affirmatively 
answered by Lothar Brieger in an article 
appearing on the author’s fiftieth birthday 
in the B.Z. am Mittag, Berlin’s chief noon 
paper. He sees a crisis in the German art 
market, due, not only to the general eco- 
nomic depression in Germany, but also to 
two corollaries—“the syndicate of Berlin 
banks suddenly deciding to refuse all bank 
credit to art dealers,” a statement elsewhere 
denied, and “art dealers in recent years hav- 
ing attempted to improve their business by 
taking on sidelines, which has generally 
proved unsuccessful through lack of famil- 
jarity with those specialties and their buyers, 
and resulted only in new losses.” 

One of the first protests against this view 
was that of Adolph Donath in the Berliner 
Tageblatt. The firms that have failed were 
book antiquarians and, particularly Henrici, 
autograph auctioneers. “What,” asks Donath 
with a shade of scorn, “have the difficulties 
of the autograph firms to do with a ‘crisis’ 
of the art market?” and then adds: “There 
is no crisis. There is simply competition, and 
it is well that it exists.” He says also what 
others say elsewhere: “While German buy- 
ers are less active than formerly, foreigners 
are more than ever ready to buy good works 
of art in Berlin.” 

Almost frantically calming is an anony- 
mous writer—“one of the leading Berlin an- 
tiquarian experts’—in the Vossische Zei- 
tung, asserting that the causes of these diffi- 
culties are to be sought in the firms them- 
selves and not outside. The Huldschinsky 
and Spiridon auctions at Cassirer-Helbing’s, 
the Russian auction at Lepke’s and the 
Leuchtenberg auction at Graupe’s, among 
others, prove, he says, that Berlin has be- 
come a collecting point for the best and that 
the German market is definitely a part of 
the world market. While the market level 
for special German objects, such as first 
editions of German literature, may not be 
very high, the German prices of all works 
of art of international interest are, this 
writer states, as high as the world prices. 
Referring to the matter of bank credit, he 
says: “The banks without exception have 
shown the greatest willingness to meet the 
business needs of serious firms, and no such 
firm has ever had bank credit refused it.” 

That business “crises” are so common as 


“not to justify worry, is the light-hearted 


view of Paul Westheim writing in the 
8-Uhr-Abendblatt. He goes on to say that 
“in Germany itself there are no longer any 





_art buyers in the grand style.” This is due 


(Continued on page 8) 








“Left About, Face! Backward March! Hep!” 





Epstein’s “Day’—Retouched. 


London and New York have been laugh- 
ing at Boston, whose Watch and Ward So- 
ciety has made it the laughing stock of all 
the earth’s cities. Boston is pure. The Watch- 
and-Warders, with the consent of the citi- 
zens, have made it so. New York and Lon- 
don have derived amusement therefrom, and 
have done a lot of laughing in a superior 
sort of way. 

But a London period‘cal, which will not 
be named, has siipped cards and spades to 
the Watch and Ward Society and beaten it 
blindfolded. It has taken a stone figure of 





Epstein’s “Day’—As It Is. 


a little boy and twisted it half way around 
as if it had been putty. The statue thus 
operated upon was Jacob Epstein’s “Day,” 
recently unveiled in London. The periodical’s 
art department did it with a few strokes of 
the retouching brush. 

This proves indubitably that the brush is 
mightier than the chisel. Also it proves that 
the English and Americans are one people, 
with the same inhibitions served by the same 
prudery. What is the use of pot calling ket- 
tle black, when a tube of puritan-blue pig- 
ment is available for both? 





A Theatre Museum 

The first of its kind in the world, Vienna 
is to have a Theatre Museum. It will be a 
complete survey of the theatre, not of Vienna 
alone, but of the world, and will consist of 
manuscripts, portraits, newspapers, alma- 
nacs, etc. One of the unused state buildings 
has been set aside for it. 

The museum will be an offshoot of the 
National Library of Austria, which possesses 
a large collection of theatre items bequeathed 
by the great actor, Hugo Thimig, which has 
now grown until its accommodation is no 
longer possible. 





Vachel Lindsay, Artist 

The Springfield (Ill.) Art Association 
will start its season with an exhibition of 
illustrations by its own famous Vachel Lind- 
say, poet and artist. At the opening, on Oct. 
3, there will be a reception at which Lind- 
say will read a selection of his poems. 








Restoring Arts Palace 

The work of restoring the Fine Arts Pal- 
ace, on the Marina in San Francisco, a relic 
of the big exposition, has begun. Concrete 
foundations are being put at the base of 
every pillar, and as soon as this work is 
done the lagoon will be filled and John Mc- 
Laren will begin creating a water garden 
and beautifying the grounds. This rejuvena- 
tion led one writer to murmur: “We will 
have lotus flowers from India and water 
lilies from the garden of the Chinese Royal 
Pa!ace and pink lotus from Japan and old- 
fashioned -white pond lilies with golden 
hearts from way down East in New England 
—and yellow pond lilies from the Middle 
West—and the water fowl will sail up and 
down the lake of enchantment like the swans 
in a Hans Andersen story.” 

The old Palace of Fine Arts and its en- 
virons will be the scene of many pageants 
and festivals in the future. 
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39500 Year Old Maiden Visualizes ‘Gay go’s’ 





Minoan Goddess. 1500 B.C. 





This little lady, judging by her costume 
and her rounded, innocent Lillian Russell 
face, belonged to the “gay 90's” of the last 


century. She is to all appearances distinctly 
“late Victorian.” The more credit to her, for 
preserving the aspect of a time when the re- 
volt against “early Victorianism,” with its 
inhibitions and its suppressions, had flow- 
ered into a marvelous period of “life and 
song,” whose music will be echoed for ages 
and whose freedom will be envied as long as 
tyranny exists. 

But for all that, she is a little hypocrite. 
She is not so young as she pretends. She is 
3,500 years old, and a snake goddess at that. 
She is not “late Victorian” but Minoan, and 
she is from Knossos, in Crete, where she 
was carved in ivory and decorated with gold 
about 1500 B.c. Nor is freedom hers, for she 
is condemned forevermore to reside in Bos- 
ton, seat of the Watch and Ward Society. 
She belongs to the Boston Museum, which 
has put her in a glass case. 

Here is the truth about her, taken from 
the museum’s Bulletin: “The goddess stands 
proudly with her arms held out to the front, 
and each hand vigorously grasping a gold 
snake which coils itself about the fore-arm. 
She is crowned with an elaborate tiara. 
Above the forehead is a row of deeply drilled 
holes which, on the analogy of other ivory 
heads found at Knossos, held the ends of 
gold curls. Frescoes show that such loose 
tendri!s floating about the forehead were a 
feature of the Minoan lady’s coiffure. Be- 
hind, the hair falls in a mass of wavy locks 
upon the shoulders. She wears the character- 
istic Minoan dress, consisting of a tight-fit- 
ting jacket cut so low in front as to entirely 
expose the breasts, a full skirt with five 
plaited flounces, and an apron (outlined by 
drilled ho'es). . . . The slender waist is con- 
fined by a broad concave hoop of go!d.... 
The outline of the back forms one sweeping 
curve from the top of the head-dress to the 
waist.” 





The Italian Show 


The London Times believes that the exhi- 
bition of Italian art that is to be held at the 
Royal Academy, the beginning of next year, 
will be the most remarkab!e assemblage of 
works of this school that has ever been ar- 
ranged. It will show the art of the great 
masters from Giotto in the XIIIth century 
to the artists of the XIXth, including Dona- 
tello, Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Leonardo, Ra- 
phael, Michelangelo, Titian and numerous 
others. The committee hopes that everything 
will be in readiness to open on Jan. 1. 

Favorable replies have been received from 
most of the institutions and private owners 
asked to lend paintings and drawings. In 
Italy every pub.ic gallery approached agreed 
to lend works, among them the Uffizi and 
Pitti at Florence, the Accademia at Venice 
and the Brera at Milan. 

“One or two of the best known patrons of 
the arts in the United States have agreed to 
send examples of the best masters,” says the 
Times. “Had it been possible to hold the ex- 
hibition at any time other than Christmas 
and the New Year, many other works would 
have crossed the Atlantic, but many of the 
owners go South in the spring, and the win- 
ter months give them. their only chance to 
appreciate their art treasures. ... 

“Where two works have been offered to 
the committee, one being in a private and the 
other in a public collection, that from the 
private collection has been selected in order 
to give the public an opportunity to see 





something they could not see elsewhere. This 
has happened in several cases. 

“The greatest precautions are to be taken 
for the security of the pictures lent for ex- 
hibition. In Italy the pictures will be col- 
lected at Milan, where they will be examined 
and repacked. The exhibits will be brought 
by sea to London, and there they will be 
guarded by detectives and police. It is under- 
stood that two torpedo-boat destroyers will 
accompany the vessel in which they are 
brought from Italy.” 





Paintings from Uta 

In far away Ufa, capital of the Bashkir 
district of Russia, near the Ural Mountains, 
there is a state art museum and a colony of 
artists. The director got together a group of 
30 paintings by six young artists, all of them 
trained at Moscow or Kazan on the Volga, 
and sent them to America for a tour of the 
western museums. They were first shown, in 
September, at the Los Angeles Museum. 

The Times said that “deep feeling for 
human character, enjoyment of flowers, of 
landscape and of colors are evident. Sin- 
cerity and directness are found throughout, 
and much skill.” 





Gallery Buys California Pictures 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Municipal Art Gal- 
lery has purchased, through the Biltmore 
Salon of Los Angeles, the following paint- 
ings by California artists: “Rhythmic Hills,” 
Hanson Puthuff ; “Monuments of the Sky,” 
Clyde Forsythe; “Mexican Pitcher,” Nell 
Walker Warner. 








Carmel Quake 


The departure of Viola Worden, exponent 
of the creative dance, from Carmel (Cal.), 
with the statement that art there had been 
killed by commercialism and that the “Bab- 
bitts” were in power, has caused an artistic 
quake in that picturesque village-by-the-sea, 
Artists and townpeople alike have taken up 
its defense, with the result that an art gal- 
lery, equal to the fine one in Laguna Beach, 
will probably be built for the Carmel Art As- 
sociation. 

Jennie Vennerstrom ‘Cannon, artist and 
member of both the Carmel and Laguna 
Beach art associations, made a ringing chal- 
lenge to the artists of Carmel. 

“Had there been anyone in Carmel when 
Sidney Yard passed away, who would have 
carried on as Anna Hills has in Laguna,” 
she wrote in the Carmel Pine Cone, “there 
would now be standing somewhere in Carmel 
a $50,000 gallery. Carmel has the lead over 
Laguna by a few years....Is there no 
small inexpensive room in Carmel where 
we members of the art association may show 
the stuff we are made of? We do not want 
gifts from anyone; we want to work like 
beavers. Let us make up for lost time. The 
Laguna Beach artists by running an art as- 
sociation and maintaining a gallery have 
created a market for their work where they 
live. Carmel artists could have done the 
same.” 

The Pine Cone said editorially : “Artistical- 
ly, Carmel is dead. So declares the Oakland 
Tribune in big headlines over an interview 
with a former Carmelite. . . . But Carmel, 
we would have you know, was never more 
artistically alive than at the present mo- 
ment; and never in the twenty years that the 
writer has lived here, has it had more vari- 
eties of artistic aliveness than now. 

“There has been a gradual strengthening 
of the personnel of the art association dur- 
ing its two years of life, and the result has 
been shown in the later exhibitions. It is in 
such displays that Carmel has interest. Ex- 
hibits which include amateur work, and— 
worse—the daubs of puerility are of no 
value to the town. It is better that ‘Carmel 
be empty of any gallery than to show to in- 
telligent visitors some of the canvases that 
have been hung. If the town is to help in 
housing the work of the artists, the artists 
must promise a fair degree of selection. 

“So the first step in gaining a municipal 
art gallery must be taken by the Art Asso- 
ciation. When they are agreed upon a policy, 
and can come before the people with a defi- 
nite proposal, they will find that they have 
many friends for their needs.” 

Josephine M. Culbertson in the next issue 
of the Pine Cone said: “I think your edi- 
torial calls for an answer.... That we 
need a permanent fireproof gallery in a 
central location is our ‘definite proposition.’ 
The artists will give their pictures, as the 
Laguna Beach artists did, but the public 
must buy. Just now we are afloat. The gal- 
lery we have used for two years is dark, 
small and upstairs, three serious faults, to 
which I might add, expensive, so we have 
given it up. The artists are willing to paint 
the pictures and do the work, but they can- 
not pay all the expenses as well. 

“T do not agree with Mrs. Cannon, that 
‘we do not want gifts from anyone.’ The 
artists certainly cannot pay $30,000 for a 
gallery without outside aid. It is a project 
that should be considered a community af- 
fair. We are ready to receive suggestions, 
and will be glad to work with a sympathetic 
public toward our goal—an art gallery that 
Carmel will be proud of,” 
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One of America’s rarest of master crafts- 
men, Charles J. Connick, is engaged on a 
work that critics believe will occupy a page 
in the history of American art—a series of 
four great windows depicting Christian epics 
for the choir of Princeton University’s new 
chapel—a chapel which is as big as a cathe- 
dral. They. will symbolize Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’ Mal- 
lory's “Morte D’Arthur” and Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” One of them, the Dante 
window, 43 feet high, is done, and has just 
been put in place, after a preliminary view 
at Boston at which the critics viewed it in 
sections. 

Dr. John G. Hibben, president of Prince- 
ton University, returning from abroad, found 
the window installed, and wrote to Mr. Con- 
nick: “I spent three days at Chartres and 
have in my mind as a standard the cathedral 
glass in the glorious windows there, and with 
that standard I unconsciously judged your 
window and it stands this supreme test 
splendidly. I feel that you have accomplished 
a great work and that we in Princeton bene- 
fit by it.” Dr. Hibben’s reference to Chartres 
was peculiarly appropriate, for the marvel- 
ous color of that cathedral’s medieval glass 
has been an inspiration to Mr. Connick. He 
has spent weeks there in its thrall, has taken 
color photographs of all its important win- 
dows, and five or six years ago wrote a series 
of articles about it in International Studio. 
In the Dante Window he captured the glory 
that so long inspired him, if the critics are 
right. 

“Inadequate would be any combination of 
mere words to describe the glory of the win- 
dow,” wrote Clyde C. Hall in the Boston 
Herald. “So vibrating is the color movement 
that it fails of speech. Therein lies the 
genius of glass in the hands of a master of 
audience an 
everlasting grandeur.” “It was a big prob- 
lem to solve in one window,” wrote A. J. 
Philpott in the Boston Globe. “The design 
is simple and at the same time there is 
something of the intricacy of the arabesque 
in it.” 

Following the divisions of Dante’s im- 
mortal work, the great window is divided 
into three tiers of four lancets each, and 
each lancet depicts, one above the other, four 
scenes or episodes, so that altogether there 
are 48 subjects. 

The lower section presents the Inferno, 
the middle section Purgatory, and the top 
Paradise. Vividly interpreting the Hell pit, 
the Inferno section is designed in a V-shaped, 





Connick’s Dante Window at Princeton Is a Glorious Song in Color 


Medallion of Dante Window, by Charles J. Connick. 


descending manner. The colors here empha- 
size purple—used rather than b'ack—its mo- 


roseness symbolizing despair and death. The | 
second tier concerns itself with Purgatory, | 


and here one sees more of the green of youth 


and growth, more of the red and ruby of | 
divine love and devotion, some of the blue | 


of divine wisdom. Finally, in the third tie- 


is Paradise, with its white of purity, its gold | 


of achievement, its ascending action which 
fairly shoots heavenward. 


Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces the | 
cartoon for one of the medallions—a very | 
small part of the great work, but one which | 


is typical. It depicts the Sixth Circle of the 
Inferno, the city of Dis, fiery resting place 


of heretics (represented by the frog). The 
torso of Farinata degli Uberti appears from 
| his burning tomb upholding the Florentine 
lily and the sword of victory. Beneath him 
| is his shield-and those of Pope Anastasius 
| IV, Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubaldini and 
| Cavalcante Cavalanti entwined in the nine- 
| headed hydra of heresy. Before the gate of 
| Dis is the angelic messenger, while above 
| the walls is the Gorgon of Despair—Medusa. 
| Since this 1s but one of the 48 theme me- 
| dallions, one can see the infinite amount of 
| work and research that the window com- 
| prehends, and understand why it took Mr. 
| Connick and his assistants two years to cre- 
| ate it in his vast Harcourt Street studio. 





Stone Mountain 


Will Gutzon Borglum, after all, and not 
Augustus Lukeman, carve the memorial to 
the Confederacy on the side of Stone Moun- 
tain, near Atlanta? 

A dispatch to the New York Times from 
Atlanta says that Sam H. Venable, spokes- 
man for the Venable family, which owns the 
mountain and which gave the original con- 
cession, has called upon the Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monumental Association to sur- 
render its rights at this time, rather than 
wait a year and three-quarters until its 
agreement ends by default. Mr. Venable re- 
quests that it “turn the property back at once 
in order that we may take steps to carve the 











“memorial.” 
Borglum, the sculptor who conceived the 









idea of the gigantic monument occupying 


the side of this granite mountain, quarrelled | 


with the Association, it will be remembered. 
He was dismissed, and Luk2man was en- 
gaged to draw new plans. It is now declared 
to ke physically impossible for the work to 
be executed before Jan. 1, 
contract expires. The Venables will not con- 
sent to an extension of tifme, for they are 
partisans of Borglum. 

What now? A new association, and the re- 
turn of Borglum seems to be forecast, unless 
the Georgia legislature, which has refused to 
act for two years, steps in, makes the Luke- 
man monument a state project and takes 
over the site from the Venables by right of 
“eminent domain.” Th’s is not deemed likely. 
Too much bitterness has developed, and legis- 
lators are always timid in such matters. 


1931, when the | 


| New Hope’s Show 


The New Hope (Pa.) group of artists 
| henceforth will hold two exhibitions each 
| year, in May ard October, at Phillip’s Mill, 
| two mies north of the town. This gives art 
| lovers an opportunity to view the work of 
the colony without visiting the scattered stu- 
dios, one by one, a custom which has pre- 
vailed in the past. The exhibition this fall 
will run from Oct. 5 to 27, daily except Mon- 
days. 

The Mill is situated on Pennsylvania Route 
32, at a picturesque curve of the river road. 
It is easily reached from Philadelphia by the 
Oid York road, and from New York by 
way of the Delaware River bridge at Lam- 
bertville, so often painted by the members of 
| the New Hope group. 
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Berkeley Sees Copies of “Sand Paintings” 





Shaman Watching His Assistants Complete Sacred Sand Painting. 


In September the Berkeley Art Museum 
exhibited a collection of water color draw- 
ings by Laura Adams Armer which are 
copies of the world’s most perishable form 
of art—the so-called sand paintings of the 
Navajo Indians. They are made by the sha- 
man (or “medicine man”) and his assistants 
in order to obtain celestial intervention for 
the tribe or for individuals who are ill, and, 
according to the rite, are obliterated at sun- 
set of the day on which they are created. 

The work is done in the Medicine Lodge. 
The material is wholly sand, naturally col- 
ored or dyed. The designs are traditional 





and symbolical. The shaman sketches them 
on the ground, then sits by and directs his 
assistants. No white man ever was alowed 
to be present, but times have changed and 
Mrs. Armer obtained from the shaman the 
privilege of watching the work and painting 
the designs. 

Soon after the water colors were done 
Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry wrote an article for 
Art & Archaeology describing the making 
of the sand raintings and Mrs. Armer’s feat 
in transferring them to paper. It is under- 
stood the collection will become the property 
of the Santa Fe Museum. 





German Crisis? 
(Continued from page 5) 

not only to bad economic conditions but also 
to a change in taste, for “works of art are 
no longer a typical luxury. One is amazed 
nowadays at a man who still hangs pictures 
on his walls,” for “modern interior decora- 
tion is against the work of art as wall dec- 
oration.” Then, again, the old generation of 
collectors in Germany has passed away 
without leaving successors, so that only 
foreign buyers are active.” Consequently, 
Westheim concludes, if a crisis really does 
arise, the way to overcome it—or to prevent 
it beforehand—is to develop a regular do- 
mestic market, especially some inexpensive 
means, like the Hotel Drouot in Paris, of 
selling one’s works of art, so that they will 
have a real exchange value. 

“A stock-market,” he says, “where one 
had only an opportunity to buy securities, 
but not to sell them again, would be un- 
thinkable. The Berlin art market is just such 
a market. The dealer must, in his own in 
terest, offer the buyer the certainty that 
works of art will not have value only when 
one puts down the money for them. Other- 
wise his fate will be to become agent for 
New York and Paris.” 





British Expert Dead 


Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, for more 
than 20 years director of the British Mu- 
seum, is dead in London at the age of 80. Sir 
Edward entered the services of the museum 
as an assistant when he was 21 and re- 
mained there continuously for 48 years. He 
succeeded the famous Sir Antonio Panizzi 
as chief executive of the great institution, 

Sir Edward’s name is attached to more 
than a score of learned books either as au- 
thor or editor, among them being a “Hand- 
book of Greek and Latin Palaeography.” 





German Season 


The new art season in Germany will get in 
full swing in October. In Hanover the Kest- 
ner Society will hold a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the painters of Munich, which has 
had such an enduring effect on the art of the 
nation. It will be the society’s tooth exhibi- 
tion, and it will comprise Munich works from 
its own collection and others lent by collec- 
tors and museums. 

In Berlin, from October to November, 
the Prussian Academy of Arts will hold its 
traditional exhibition and endeavor both to 
give a cross-section of contemporary art and 
present the works of gifted newcomers. It 
will be preceded by an exhibition to com- 
memorate the 1ooh birthday of Ludwig 
Knaus. The Berlin Secession will exhibit in 
October and November. The extremists will 
have their jury-free show in October in the 
Glaspalast in combination with the Novem- 
ber grou, and will have as a guest feature 
an exhibition by the “Novocentisti” of Italy. 

In October ‘he Bruno Cassirer Gallery of 

3erlin will hold an international Corot ex- 
hibition; the Galerie Moeller, Berlin, wi!l 
show “Die blaue Vier” (The Blue Four), 
composed of Klee, Kandinsky and Feinin- 
ger (al. of them professors at the Bauhaus 
in Dessau) avd Jawlensky; and the Graph- 
isches Kabinett ia Munich, affiliated with the 
New York firm of J. B. Neumann, will show 
a century of French drawings and graphic 
art en‘itled “From Ingres to Picasso,” with 
a cata'ogue by Dr. Hausens‘ein. The Frank- 
furt Kunstverein will disp'ay in November 
new works by Beckmann. 





Japanese Sculptor Is Here 
Saburo Fukuda, noted Japanese sculptor, 
who works chiefly in metals, is making a six 
months’ tour of America. He welded the im- 
rerial sword for the coronation last year. 





<4 ; 29 
Applied Art 

Herman A. E. and Paul C. Jaehne have 
loaned to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
their splendid collection of Japanese sword 
furniture. The loan has been arranged for 
exhibition close to the Reubell collection of 
European court swords, thus giving the mu- 
seum’s visitors a chance to compare the 
skill of the Japanese as metallurgists and 
artists with Europeans of the same periods, 

Eight knife handles by Haruaki Hogen 
and a sword guard by Kano Natsud, who 
with Goté Ichijé are the great moderns (but 
not so “modern”) are included in the loan— 
superbly beatitiful—Natsud’s sword guard is 
on the cover of this number of THE Art 
Dicest. The Nara school is represented by 
its three great masters—Toshinaga, Joi and 
Yasuchika. Somin, the greatest artist of the 
Yokoya school, has twelve signed pieces in 
the collection. 

Stephen V. Grancsay writes in the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin for September: “The Jaehne 
collection is an especially noteworthy one, 
as it represents the result of a score of 
years in Japan of collecting and eliminating. 
The unusual number of daishd (sets of a 
large and a small guard, one for the long 
sword, the other for the short sword) and 
of guards having a different metal on each 
face is noteworthy. The exhibition also is 
very rich in relief work and features a va- 
riety of metals—different shades of brass, 
shakud6, etc.—which is valuable study ma- 
terial for students of metalwork. 

“The collection embraces the classical 
Got6 school and its derivatives, including 
the Nara and Yokoya schools and their sub- 
schools. The objects exhibited date mainly 
within the hundred years which ended in 
the fall of the shOgunate (1868), a period 
when swords were used less for fighting 
than as signs of class distinction. This con- 
dition spurred the artist to reach the ulti- 
mate in elaborate decoration, a_ result 
achieved by means of delicate chasing and 
bright patina. However, a large proportion 
of the specimens in the present series con- 
tinue the good style of sword furniture of 
earlier date. 

“The Got6 school, the masters of which 
worked for the shéguns, is liberally repre- 
sented. One case shows the work of Goté 
masters and their pupils, and of Gotd 
Ichij6 and his followers. From the speci- 
mens exhibited it is clear that the work of 
the Got6 masters is stylized, the nanako 
surface, the superb black color, and the 
conventional still-life groups being tradi- 
tional. One recognizes the work as a stereo- 
typed design rather than an inspired draw- 
ing, for the inspired drawing would be exe- 
cuted boldly rather than with painstaking 
precision. Gotd Ichij6, a master of remark- 
able talent, broke these traditions, and his 
work and that of his followers is more origi- 
nal. [See the Kané Natsué, herewith repro- 
duced.] 

“The present series of sword furniture, like 
the Rewbell Collection of court swords, rep- 
resents the final development of the sword. 
In the East, as well as in the West, the 
sword was the symbol of rank, and in the 
e‘ghteenth and nineteenth centuries it 
reached the peak of elaborate workmanship. 
The fables of La Fontaine were illustrated 
on European court swords, and the Japa- 
nese guards reflect folklore. After all, are 
not legends the wisdom of the ages?” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: THe Art Dicest, 
9 East soth St. 
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A Big New Gallery | Acquires Art Dating to Renaissance Dawn 
have New York is to have a new gallery :n 
Art § November, and a big one. Under the title of 
vord § the Six East Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries it 
for § will occupy the entire building at that ad- 
n of § dress, and wilh house permanent departments 
mu- § of sculpture, paintings and prints, and tran- 
the sient exhibitions of the work of American 
and foreign artists. Edouard Cournand, well 
ods, mown in the art world as the originator ir 
gen 1923 of the National French Exposition at 
who | the Grand Central Palace, will be director 
(but of the Galleries, and Mrs. Rena Tucker 
an— | Magee, formerly associated with the Milch 
rd ig § Galleries will be in charge of the exhibitions. 
Art Organized by the Roman Bronze Works, 
i by | of which Mr. Riccardo R. Bertelli is pres:- 
and | dent, the gallery has as its primary aim the 
the § provision of adequate facilities for the proper 
.s in | exhibition and exploitation of sculpture, the 
realization of a dream that has been shared 
mu- by American sculptors for many years. Two 
ehne § floors’ of the building will be devoted to a 
one, | permanent exhibition of decorative and gar- 
» of § den sculpture set in realistic surroundings. 
ting. | The gallery will specialize in limited editions 
of a § and collectors’ pieces. The remaining three 
lent [tions of paintings watercolors and sculpture. | (7A€ Anmunciation—The Angel. (The Annunciation—The Virgin.) 
each § The print department, under the direction o “The Annunciation,” in two panels. Florentine, XIV th Century. 
0 is § Bernard Myers, will contain a comprehe1- 
-yva- [sive collection of etchings, lithographs, For several years the Detroit Institute of | els, belonging to a Florentine altarpiece of 
rass, } woodcuts and drawings. Arts, under the guidance of its director, Dr. | the XIVth century. It is close to Giotto,—to 
ma- The gallery also intends to provide a pied a | Wilhelm R. Valentiner, has been rounding | the very dawn of the Renaissance—and has 
terre for the visiting artist. A recep‘ion | Out its collections, so as to reveal the vari- | been attributed to Bernardo Daddi. 
sical room has been set aside where he can mee‘ | 0US schools and periods of art and make There is a Venetian panel, “Scene from 
ding J} his friends and clients. their study possible. The collection of Italian | the Life of a Saint,” by Antonio Vivarini; 
sub- The directors have mapped out an exten- primitives has been Particularly lacking. and several Siennese examples, among them 
ainly } sive program of exhibitions and educational | There were no Venetian or Florentine ex- | a “Christ Blessing” by Andrea di Bartolo, 
d in activities. for the coming season. Although amples, but Dr. Valentiner has now added typical in its sweetness of type with pale 
riod [the schedule of painting exhibitions is not | S°™¢ worthy and typical panels. Especially | blue eyes, in the delicacy of its color, and 
iting f yet announced a list of the sculptors to be notable is “The Annunciation,” in two pan- | the softness of flowing line. 
con- J} represented either in one-man exhibitions or 
~~ group exhibitions includes the following: Kalish, Julio Kilenyo, Mario Korbel, Benja- | Kent, Isamu Noguchi, Tait McKenzie, Paul 
mee Regrsoet I. Aitken, Louise Allen, Edmond | min T. Kurtz, Anna C. Ladd, Albert Laessle, Troubetzkoy, Mahonri Young, Adolf Wein- 
ia 5 Amateis, Alexander Archipenko, Albert | Katharine W. Lane, Mrs. Hilda K. Lascari, | man, Malvina Hoffman, Gertrude V. Whit- 
. Atkins, Bryant Baker, Hester Bancroft, | Gertrude K. Lathrop, Robert Laurent, Ar- | ney, Luis Hidalgo. 
ot age A. Bartlett, Chester Beach, Ma- | thur Lee, Leo Lentelli, Evelyn B. Longman, 
tilda Browne, A. Stirling Calder, Gaetano | Lachaise, Herman A. MacNeil, Oronzio : e 
_. [Cecere, Duane Champlain, Aflan Clark, | Maldarelli, Paul Manship, Edward McCar- Matisse Collector Dead 
hich Mabel Conkling, Gail Sherman, Corbett, | tan, Eleanor M. Mellon, Mary Moore, Eli Dr. ‘Claribel Cone, noted scientist, art con- 
Pre- @ Mrs. Nancy Cox-McCormack, Margaret | Nadelman, Berthold Nebel, Willard D. Pad- | DO'SS€U® and collector, died in Lausanne, 
20t0 EB French Cresson, Jo Davidson, Anthony De | dock, Bashka Paeff, Mrs. Edith B. Parsons, Switzerland. She gave up a career in medi- 
Gots Francisci, Gleb Derujinsky, Hunt Diederich, | Albin Polasek, Brenda Putnam, Richard H. cine to devote herself to art, and possessed 
pect: J Abastenia St. L. Eberle, Ulrich H. Eller- | Recchia, Myra R. Richards, Frederick G. R. | Provably the most comprehensive collection 
sc husen, Jacob Epstein, Rudulph Evans, John | Roth, Victor D. Salvatore, Edward F. San- ot Poraapes ee “a the United States. In 
che Flanagan, Seymour Fox, James E. Fraser, | ford, Jr., Roy V. A. Sheldon, Eugenie F. ® oe to. the SEntinse Comvaenes she owned 
-adi- Laura G. Fraser, Daniel Chester French, | Shonnard, Amory C. Simons, Theodore ‘con —— pid eg Monet, Renoir and 
oui Leo Friedlander, Harriet W. Frishmuth, | Spicer-Simson, Maurice Sterne, Aibert T. ak woleyadion: ae by Matisse 
-aw- | J0hn Gregory, Karl H. Gruppe, Charles A. | Stewart, John B. Storrs, Lorado Taft, Grace nn a bronze portrait bust by that artist of 
ae Hafner, Genevieve H. Hamlin, Eli Harvey, | Talbot, Bessie P. Vonnoh, Vuk Vuchinich, ebicmesy 
king Herbert Haseltine, Cecil de B. Howard, | Heinz Warneke, Wheeler Williams, Alice M. Ridsices Obbortaiains 
ark. § "na Hyatt Huntington, Mrs. Clara Hunt- | Wright, William Zorach, Ivan Mestrovic, ssa aebsnot 
his | ington, C. Paul Jennewein, Maude S. Jewett, | Antoine Bourdelle, Carl Milles, Despiau, WeH h : 
rigi- Grace Mott Johnson, Jeno Juszko, Max | Jose de Creeft, Walter Hancock, Francis e Have the Business You 
pro- Want 
We have clients in every State in the Union. If the 
like listings below do not suit we will submit others. 
rep- . z ‘ Service Free to Buyers 
yord, Prominent artist-illustrator, ART Store, Montana. Established 35 — excellent 
the location. Stock approximately $28,000. Priced to sell. 
die experienced instructor, will teach tate <= oC CC 
ship. drawing, painting or applied art. iain omdion 
ated Open for school engagemen t. Ee eee Live wire. Only one in town. Good lo- 
apa- . . GIFT Shop & Millinery, Fla. No competition, town of 
are For personal interview, address 8,000. Complete stock. Price, $10,000. 
Box 50, care THE ART DIGEST, || | 'Y¢SPecisiics tm Seiig Business 
oe 9E. 59th St., NewYork City sqinatinnuey 
ane NATIONAL BROKERAGE CO. 
4th Floor Hospe Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 
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Landscape for Boucher Was a Stage Decor 


“The Mill at Charenton, 


Francois Boucher, whose art was one of | 


the glories of the reign of Louis XV, is 
known almost entirely for his decorative 
figure subjects, whose compositions ranged 
from gay works with semi-nude court fa- 
vorites in the rdles of goddesses and hero- 


ines, to “conversation pieces” in which whole | 





” by Francois Boucher. 


groups participated. It was rare indeed that 
he essayed landscape for its own sake, and 
when he did the designs resembled the back- 
| ground of stage scenery. He was first and 
‘ast a decorator. One of these rare works, 
| “The Mill at Charenton,” has just been ac- 
| quired by the Detroit Institute of Arts. 





A $1,000,000 Gift 


Max Epstein, collector of old masters and | 


philanthropist, has given $1,000,000 for the 


erection of an art center at the University | 


of Chicago, which he hopes wi!l be a “foun- 
tainhead from which shall flow a deeper and 
wider interest and love for all things beauti- 
ful.” Although the art center primarily will 


house the art classes of the university, it | 


will also send out its message “by radio and 


by bulletin to the people of the Middle | 














Delphic Studios 


9 East 57th S reet, New York 


Oct. 14 to Nov. 15 
Exhibition of latest drawings, ‘“The South’”’ 


by 
THOS. H. BENTON 


Exhibition of Camera Portraits and 
American Character Studies by 
DORIS ULMANN 
Lavrofi collection of Byzantine and Russian ikons 
ALWAYS ON VIEW 
Paintings, drawings and mural studies by 
JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 





West.” Great exhibitions will be held there, 
| and eminent men will be brought from 
abroad to lecture. 





The Grand Street Boys’ Association, New 

| York, plans to erect a $150,000 memorial to 
the soldiers and sailors of the east s'de who 
died in the World War. “It will be a memo- 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| Plan $150,000 Memorial 
| 
| 
| 


| rial of a symbolical nature,” said Alexander 
Rose, chairman of the committee. ““‘We hope 
| to place it in Seward Park or at the entrance 
| to Delancey Street and will invite prominent 
| sculptors to submit designs. We have in mind 


a pergola of bronze and marble.” 





| 

Swan the Versatile 

| Paul Swan, dancer, painter and sculptor, 
makes his debut as a portraitist in his current 
| exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery, New 
| York. He recently returned from a recital 
| tour of Europe and South America, during 
| which exhibitions of his work were held in 
| Buenos Aires, Santiago, Paris and Athens. 





| FOR RENT—By Tue Arr Dicest, a 
| small independent office on 59th St., just off 
| Fifth Ave., New York. Rental very low. In- 
quire: 9 East 50th St. Telephone: Volunteer 
3571. 
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} At the Galleries of 


(Established 1855) 








M. O'BRIEN and SON, 673 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





SANTA MARIA DELLA 
SALUTE,—VENICE 


A religious procession 
ascending the steps of 
the Salute with the 
Grand Canal to the 
left, the Campanile and 
Doges Palace. A fine 
old picture by 


Bernardo Lotto 


(1720-1780) 





Anniversary Show 


The Laguna Beach Art Association held 
its eleventh anniversary exhibition in the new 
gallery, and Antony Anderson, for so many 
years art critic of the Los Angeles Times, 
writing in the South Coast News, gave a run- 
ning sketch of some of the pictures. 

“You can’t escape Clarence Hinkle’s vir- 
ile ‘Attic Chest,’ one of the show pictures of 
the exhibition,” he wrote. “Edno Ganz 
horn Unsworth’s portrait, ‘Kaye,’ is solid 
painting. ‘The Constructor,’ by Theodore 
Modra is like a Duveneck,—quick, lively 
brushwork and warm brown color. Donna 
Schuster’s ‘Convalescent’ is an attractive 
piece of painting and incidentally a good 
portrait.... 

‘Edouard Vysekal’s ‘Girl in a Garden, 
very modern, has broken tints with exqui- 
site skill. Luvena Vysekal handles blacks, 
greens and fancy yellows simply and force- 
fully in ‘Little Cloak Model.’ No doubt Jo- 
seph Kleitsch has painted his wife many 
times—artists’ wives are patient and long- 
suffering models—but never better than the 
canvas of her in this show... - . 

“In ‘Spring Song’ George Brandriff sings 
a full gamut of colors. ‘Boats in Harbor’ 
shows Thomas Hunt a fluent brushman. 
Hanson Puthuff’s ‘Approach of Sunset’ 
gives us solidly ponderous mountains. Moun- 
tains are also the central theme of Evylena 
N. Miller’s ‘Winter in the Sierras.’ Still 
more mountains are found, magnificent and 
over-powering, in Edgar Payne's ‘High Sier- 
ras.’ Irene Robinson’s picture tells us that 
she hails from Taos, where they pare things 
down to skeletons. The wind in Milton 
Sheets’ ‘Windswept Hill’ is not very much 
in evidence. 

“Philip Dike’s ‘Elevated’ is the last word 
in lively color and quick brush work. Beauty 
is found in Jack Leonard’s ‘Cactus Garden,’ 
beauty and bravado. William Wendt ex- 
hibits ‘Morning Light.’ He is, it seems to 
me, a truly great landscape painter. ‘Desert 
Sky,’ by Dana Bartlett is a finely simple piece 
of painting. Anna Hill’s ‘Winter Sunshine,’ 
with its rhythmic arrangement of hill forms, 
is a picture very much alive. Vitality is in 
John Hinchman’s ‘The Club House.’ 

“The glow in W. Galen Doss’s ‘Dunder- 
berg Peak,’ is a little off. The naivete of Karl 
Yens’ ‘George, the Happy Lad,’ is delight- 
fully intriguing. In Mercerau Bryson’s ‘Por- 
trait of Joseph McIntyre’ we feel no figure 
in the clothes. ‘Madame Kittique of Con- 
carneau, by Katherine Skeele, has distin- 
guished color and brushwork. In ‘The Holy 
Grail from Parsifal,’ by Stephen Hospodar, 
the details are architectonic. In ‘Place of Si- 
lence, Alice Fullerton has caught the spirit 
of the old mission. ‘Power,’ by Frank Cup- 
rien shows force in the breaking surf. Great 
refinement of color characterizes Henri de 
Kruif’s ‘Tahquitz.’ William Griffith reveals 
suave and significent brush work in ‘Wash.’ 
Frank Tenney Johnson’s ‘Renegade Apaches’ 
possesses good Indians and riders: 

In the six months beginning February 15 
the paid attendance at the gallery was 9,730, 
against 8,315 for the entire preceding year. 














—— 





A SCRAPBOOK FOR 
PICTURES 
16 pages, 6x9 inches 
Sample book with picture, 10c 
Catalog “B3” illustrating 250 
pictures, 10c 


Art Extension Press, Inc. 
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has been awarded the commission to design 


_ Joslyn in memory of her husband, late owner 
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Brcin’s Epic 
To John David Brcin, Chicago sculptor, 


and execute the sculptural decorations for 
the $3,000,000 Joslyn Memorial Building, 
which is being erected by the Society of Lib- 
eral Arts of Omaha, as a new home for the 
Omaha Art Institute and the city’s sym- 
phony orchestra. This structure, of which 
John and Alan McDonald of Omaha are the 
architects, is the gift of Mrs. Sarah H. 


of the Western Newspaper Union. 

The sculpture will consist of nine large 
panels, depicting the conquest of the west in 
pageant form, and two giant bronze eques- 
trians. These statues, “Pony Express” and 
“Mounted Indian,” will stand one on each 
side of the front entrance and will tower 
with their pedestals to a height of 30 feet. 
One naturally thinks of the two great Mes- 
trovic warriors mounted at the entrance to 
Grant Park, Chicago. 

“Since this building is to be dedicated to 
that fine spirit of promoting the cultivation 
and encouragement of the fine arts,” ex- 
plains Brcin, “I have been prompted to 
select as my subject matter for the sculptural 
treatment of the building those incidents of 
western life upon which most likely will be 
developed a goodly share of the future 
legends and folklore of America. ... 

“IT have named the sculptural embel ish- 
ments ‘Episodes of Western Legends and 
Hero Tales in the Making.’ The theme will 
be developed in the form of a mighty sym- 
phonic tone poem, the introductory move- 
ment being that of ‘Tribute,’ a large compo- 
sition in relief, 53 feet long and 9 feet high, 
placed conspicuously above the columniation 
of the east portico, the main entrance. 

“This is followed by eight shorter move- 
ments, represented by panels 15 feet in length 
and 5% feet in height, placed two on each 
side of the four walls of the building, com- 
positions picturing to the mind those scenes 
of western life that fire our imagination. with 
romance and noble sentiment. They are ‘Buf- 
falo Hunt, ‘Peace Pipe Ceremony,’ ‘Early 
Fur Trading,’ ‘Lewis and Clark Expedition,’ 
‘Trail Blazers,’ ‘Purchase of Louisiana,’ 
‘Cowpunchers, ‘Esteban Martin, ‘First 
Printer on the American Continent’ and 
‘Distribution of News.’ The last two panels 
are specifically dedicated to the man in 
whose memory the building is being erected.” 
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**AMERICANS ABROAD” | 
Exhibition of Paintings and Prints by American 
Artists Summering Abroad : 

STUART DAVIS, ERNEST FIENE, EMIL GANSO, | 
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Chicago Woman Acquires a Famous Manet 





“Le Journal Illustre,” by Edouard Manet. 


Manet’s. “Le Journal, Illustré,” from the | 


famous Faure collection of Paris, has found 
an Américan owner, Mrs. L. L. Coburn, Chi- 
cago collector of impressionist pictures, who 
has just obtained it from the Howard Youny 
Galleries. It was bought last June f:om t e 
heirs: The collection formed by Faure, cele- 
brated baritone, was rich in Ma~et’s works; 
from it came the famous “Bon Fo k” pic- 
ture, and about fourteen of the artist’s finect 
creations. “Evidently,” says the Bo-to. 





Transcript, “Manet found his subject in a 
carefree midinette at her hasty and scant 
noonday meal. The canvas must have been 
dashed off from a hasty sketch made without 
the knowledge of the girl herself. The spon- 
taneity and vigor of its execution justifies 
its place of importance in the ranks of great 
impressionist paintings. The color scheme is 
back and gray, enlivened with vivid touches 
of red and green in the background.” 


























By John Vanderbank (1694-1739) 


(One of four portraits of Sir Isaac New- 
ton by this master, the others being 
in the Royal Society, London; Trinity 


| 
| “Sir Isaac Newton” 
| 
| 
| 
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College, Cambridge, and the National 
Portrait Gallery, London.) 
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(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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The Art Tariff 


Although not succeeding in its efforts to 
obtain a clause in the new tariff act protect- 
ing the American artist against the produc- 
tions of contemporary foreign painters and 
sculptors, the American Artists Professional 
League has prepared a statement for its 
members “Reporting Some Progress in 
Tariff Revision,” which will be printed in the 
forthcoming October number of its Bulletin. 
This statement, prepared by the secretary, 
Wilford S. Conrow, reveals many things 
that will be of interest to art’sts. Chief of 
these, contained in the bill as revised and re- 
ported out of the Senate Finance Committee, 
are paragraphs lowering the dut:es on ar- 
tists’ supplies and placing a tariff on com- 
mercial art. 

“The results so far obtained may be con- 
sidered as an entering wedge,” asserts the 
report, and from this it is inferred that the 
League, which now has more than 2,000 mem- 
bers, considers it has only begun its fight 
tor a tariff on the products of foreign ar- 
tists. The statement in full is as follows: 


The tariff bill as reported out by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives de- 
nied the pleas of the League on every item. The League 
was represented at the hearings on tariff revision before 
the Senate Finance Committee, on July 13, by i‘s See- 
retary, who acted in full accord with Mr. Albert T. 
Reid, spokesman for the Artists Guild (of the Authors’ 
League of America, Inc.). Mr. Reid is also a member 
of the A.A.P.L. New briefs were filed by the League. 

Of interest to the artists of the United States of 
America are the following items in the revised Tariff 
Bill, as reported out to the Senate by Mr. Smoot, Sept. 
4, 1929—Calendar No. 42, 71 Congress, ist Session, 
H.R. 2667, Report No. 37. 

FAVORABLE ITEMS 

(a) Imported artists’ colors. Increase of duty, recom- 
mended by the House bill, denied, and rate of duty 
restored to that of the Tariff Act of 1922, 40% ad 
valorem. No increase of duty. This is what the league 
has urged. [Senate bill, par. 66.] 

(b) Woven fabrics, such as natural linen, duty re- 
duced from 55% to 45% ad valorem. [Senate bill, par. 
1009 


(c) Pencils, crayons, pastels and charcoal, duty 
reduced from 60 cents and 35% to 4§ cents and 25% ad 
valorem. [Senate bill, par. 1549(a).] 

(d) All paintings, drawings, sketches, sculpture and 
statuary which are articles of utility or for industrial 
use, are removed from the free list and subject to a 
duty of 20% ad valorem. This means a recommendation 
towards equalization by tariff of all commercial art— 
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magazine covers, illustrations, fashion drawings and 
at art. [Senate bill, par. 1808, and par. 1547(a) 
(1)(2)(3). 

(e) Commercial designs in all mediums, whether or 
not works of art, suitable for use in the manufacture 
of textiles, floor coverings, wall paper, or wall cover- 
ings, a duty of 20% ad valorem. [Senate bill, par. 
1547(b).] p - 

(f) Stained or painted glass, or stained or painted 
glass windows, which are works of art, when im- 
ported for use in houses of worship, free only when 
valued at $35 (instead of $15) or more per square foot. 
On lesser valuations, a duty of 60% ad valorem as 
before. [Senate bill, par. 1811 and par. 230(a).] 


ITEMS ON WHICH THE LEAGUE HAS FAILED TO 
OBTAIN RESULTS 

Remaining on the FREE LIST (Senate bill, par 1808) 
are all works of art that are neither articles of utility 
or for industrial use. In the dutiable list, works of 
art produced prior to the year 1800 (rugs and carpets 
prior to 1700) are considered antiques and Duty Free. 
(Senate bill, par. 1812.) The League had urged that 
an equalizing tariff be placed on contemporary works 
of art, and that all works of art produced prior to 32 
years of the time of importatien be considered an- 
tiques, and admitted duty free, and that all werks of 
contemporary foreign art purchased abroad for Amer- 
ican museums of art or for educational institutions be 
admitted duty free. 

FREE LIST 

(Senate bill, par. 1811.) Works of art, productions 
of American artists residing temporarily abroad. Other 
works of art, including pictorial paintings on glass, 
imported expressly for presentation to a national in- 
stitution, or to any State or municipal corporation, or 
incorporated religious society, college, or other public 
institution, including stained or painted glass [see (f) 
above]. 

Our members should remember that our opposition 
has been strong and impressive, and that the League 
is composed of members working in every field of the 
visual arts. For commercial artists, definite progress 
appears to have been made. The Bill as reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee must stand the perils 
of debate and vote in both the Senate and the House. 

The effectiveness of any collective action cannot be 
estimated with any degree of accuracy, but its inher- 
ent strength can be judged by the vigor and official 
prominence of the opposition that the League encoun- 
tered at the public eases before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in February, and from the space 
given to the League’s effort for tariff revision by the 
public press, both in editorial comment and in the 
news columns. 

Of all the art organizations in America, only two, 
the American Artists Professional League and the: Art- 
ists Guild, the League being the leader, made a direct 
effort to fight a threatened advance in the price of 
imported artists’ colors which impartial investigation 
disclosed was clearly unnecessary. Some credit may 
be due the League, therefore, for (a), but the League 
did nothing to bring about (b), (c) and (f). Chief 
credit for the results favorable to American art in 
industry (d), and to commercial art (e) are due to 
the Artists Guild and to Mr. Albert T. Reid, Chairman 
of its Tariff Committee, with whom the League’s Com- 
mittee on Tariff Revision worked with fullest co- 
operation. 

The results so far obtained may be considered as an 
entering wedge and as pointing towards the day 
when thought on the business aspects of the artist’s 
life may be based, in America, on moderate reason- 
ableness instead of on vague sentimentality. 





Buys American’s Photographs 
The King Albert Museum, Zwickau, pur- 
chased three photographs by Edward Wes- 
ton of Carmel (Cal.) from the international 
photographic show at Stuttgart. 





The Modern Show 


The museum of Modern Art, sponsored 
by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller and others, 
when it opens in the Heckscher Building, 
New York, in November will reveal a not- 
able exhibition provided by European and 
American collectors and museums. A. Con- 
ger Goodyear, chairman of the organizing 
committee, has just returned from a mission 
to Europe in its behalf, and has borrowed 
25 paintings valued at $1,500,000. Among 
those who have lent pictures are Lord Ivor 
Spencer Churchill and Samuel Courtauld of 
London, and Baron de Hauke and MM. Hes- 
sel, Bignou, Doucet, Paul Rosenterg and 
Bertheim Jeune of Paris. 

This first exhibition will comprehend 
works by Cézanne, Seurat, Gauguin and Van 
Gogh. Mr. Goodyear has obtained more than 
a dozen Cézannes, all of the first rank, in- 
cluding a famous version of “The Card 
Players.” The Van Gogh family has loaned 
several pictures. Among the works by Seurat 
is the well known “La Parade.” 
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Borglum Indicted 


On another page of THe Art Dicest is 
an account of some late developments in the 
Stone Mountain fight indicating that Gut- 
zon Borglum may be recalled to finish the gi- 
gantic Monument to the Confederacy. Since 
that page went to press, the newspapers have 
brought word that a Georgia grand jury has 
again indicted Mr. Borglum on charges of 
malicious mischief and larceny growing out 
of his destruction of his models in 1925 
when he was dismissed from the work by 
the monument association. Similar indict- 
ynents, returned in 1925, were nolle prossed 
last June. 

The prosecuting official explained that he 
had nolle prossed the other indictments be- 
cause of assurances all litigation would be 
dropped. He says the promises were not 
kept, so he again presented the case to the 
grand jury. This is taken as a reply to Mr. 
Venable’s latest action, as described on an- 
other page. If Mr. Borglum returns at Mr. 
Venable’s bidding, he will be arrested. 

The Boston Transcript said ed°torially: 
“The question involved is that of artistic 
property. Did or did not the models belong 
to Mr. Borglum to do what he pleased 
with? Similar questions have been threshed 
out in the law before, to a greater extent in 
Europe than in this country, and the view 
of courts has been various. ... Mr. Bor- 
glum claimed no right to destroy the work 
that had been completed on the monument. 
His models were sketches toward the mak- 
ing of the completed work, and assuredly an 
artist has the right to destroy his sketches. 
If no other artist could complete the work 
without Mr. Borglum’s models or sketches, 
so much the worse for the association which 
had interrupted his work and discharged him 
from the performance of it.” 





Akron to Have a “Bulletin” 
Theodore Hanford Pond, director, an- 
nounces that the Akron Art. Institute, for 
the first time, is to pub‘ish a monthly bulle- 
tin which wi.l be sent free to all members 
and wil! bring them detailed information of 
the institute’s activities. 
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An architectural or “‘floor-scaped” rug which 
functions in a room as a line, space and color 
foil for furniture. 
Designed by 
WINOLD REISS 


Assembled by 
FRANCES T. MILLER, Inc. 


One of the series of rugs which certain 
American artists believe to be suitable 
to American floors. 


Produced in the informal hand hooked medium 
and a new machine tufted more formal process 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
10 E. §3rd St., New York City 











A Gift 





“Portrait of a Man,” by Van Dyck. 


Among the important donors to American 
museums are the art dealers themselves. In 
addition to the fact that they not always 
profit in their transactions with museums, 
every now and then they make outright gifts 
of valued objects of art. In these benefi- 
cences, wisdom keeps such honored com- 
pany with generosity that everybody is 
benefited, because well filled museums cer- 
tainly spur private demand for art. 

A gift which the Detroit Institute of Arts 
announces from the Van Diemen Galleries 
of New York is of first importance, being 
no less than a “Portrait of a Man” by Van 
Dyck. It comes from a Belgian collection 
and belongs to the master’s second Antwerp 
period, when his art was influenced by the 
solid bourgeois life around him, being more 
direct and straightforward and less elegant 
than either his Genoese or English periods. 
The colors here are more s:mplified, and a 
general silvery and grey tone prevails. The 
costume worn by the subject of this picture 
dates it to about 1630, when there was still 
a strong Spanish influence in Flanders. 





A Gift to France 

Andre Mare, French artist, has been com- 
missioned by Colonel George C. Cock, who 
served with the American army in Fra:ce 
during the World War, to paint he funeral 
procession of Marshal Foch. Col_nel Cook 
intends to present the complet:d work io 
the French Government. 
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Gives “The Cid” 


On Sept. 15 the attendance at the great 
American sculpture show in San Francisco, 
at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, had reached 919,490. Sixteen works 
had been sold. One of them, “The Cid,” by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, was purchased 
anonymously and presented to the Palace. 
The others are: 

‘“The Vine” and “Crest of the Wave,” 
Harriet Frihmuth; “The Three Marys,” 
“Twin Elephants” and “Baby Elephant,” 
Margaret Postgate; “Robert Burns,” M. 
Earl Cummings; “Godsol Cupid,’ C. Paul 
Jennewein ; “Frog Baby Fountain” and (two) 
“Joy Fountain,” Edith Baretto Parsons; 
“The Dance” and “Whirlwind,” Emmanuel 
A. Cavacos; “Sammy Houston,” Gertrude 
Lathrop; “Boy with Shell Bath,” Mary E. 
Moore; “Spring,” Haynsworth Baldrey. 





Richard Gimbel’s Gift 

Richard Gimbel has presented his valuable 
collection of 28 pieces of Chinese porcelain 
to the Philadelphia Art Museum. Experts 
who have studied these porcelains think that 
beyond a doubt they came from the old 
royal palace in Peking. Mr. Gimbel obtained 
them from a former officer in the United 
States Marine Corps who had married a 
Korean princess and sett’ed in Peking. 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory-of the art 
and antique dealers of the world. See list on 
page 28. 
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Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 
Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings 
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Noble’s ‘Troubles 


W. Scott Noble, Washington (D.C.), scu‘p- 
tor, has been having a controversy with Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Clarence C. Calhoun, socially promi- 
nent sponsors of the Women’s Universal Al- 
liance, as a result of which the district g-ard 
jury reported an indictment charging con- 
spiracy to blackmail and accusing not only 
the sculptor but his wife, his attorney and 
his financial adviser. 

The trouble arose over Noble’s efforts to 
collect money for a design for a natiorial 
memorial to American motherhood allegéd 
to have been submitted to the Calho-ns for 
their organization. They rejected it, but he 
says they used his idea for their o-ganiza- 


tion’s letter head, and contemp!ated using a | 


part of it in the memorial. In the recrimina- 
tion that followed it is said he threatened to 
accuse them of misusing the funds of the 
alliance. 

The indictment accuses the sculptor and 
his associates of threatening to expose the 
Calhouns to the ridicule and contempt of 
society by publishing certain crimes and acts 
of conduct of which they were guilty unless 
they paid the $100,000 demanded of them. 
The indictment alleges that the accused 
threatened to reveal “one of the greatest 
scandals the country kad ever seen.” 

The next day after the indictments were 
announced, George A. Gormley, Washington 
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contractor, sued Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun for 
$200,000 damages, alleging slander. 

Mrs. Corneiia Daisy Breaux (Mrs. Clar- 
ence Crittenden) “Oafhoun is described in 
“Who's Who in*the Nation’s Capital” as a 
“social leader, architect, landscape gardener, 
playwright and author.” She is a beautiful 
woman, with a grand poise, and looks as if 
she had just stepped out of a canvas by 
Gainsborough or Remney. The New York 
W orld said that “for months there have been 
rumors of brewing trouble for her and her 
husband.” 

The art world, of course, will suspend 
judgment on W. Scott Noble and his wife 
until the evidence is in. 





“Old Tavern” for Rockport 


The Rockport Art Association has pur- 


| chased “Old Tavern,” a building dating from 








170, as a permanent home. The structure is 
now being remodeled, with a gallery, 70 feet 
by 35, added for the annual summer exhibi- 
tions. 

he association, which is now going into 
its tenth year, elected the following officers: 
Aldro T. Hibbard, president; Charles R. 
Knarp, vice-presidert; Carl M. Butman, 
treasurer; John M. Buck!ey, secretary; Mrs. 
Albert R. Thayer, Hal Ross Perrigard, Her- 
bert P. Barnett and Albert R. Thayer, execu- 
tive committee. 





Newhouse—and a ‘“‘Find”’ 

B. M. Newhouse, head of the Newhouse 
Galleries, has returned from a seven weeks’ 
picture buying tour of Europe with what 
he announces is a notable collection of old 
English portraits, English landscapes, and 
primitives. He made one “find,” which wiil 
make a sensation when announced later i: 
the season. 





Spanish Posters Tour Museums 

The exhibition of Sparish posters held 
during the last ha!f of September at the Art 
Center, New York, wi!l be sent on a tour of 
museums throughout the country, under the 
auspices of the Art Center. 














Coming 
Events 


An art season replete w_th 
good things has been pre- 
pared by these galleries for 
1929-1930. No effort has been 
spared in obtaining for our 
visitors and patrons the best 
the American world of art 
affords. 








AT LEFT: “The Terrace,” by Ernest 
Peixotto, A.N.A., whose exhibition 
will be shown here in October. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 














Discrimination 

Beatrice Judd Ryan, to whose guidance the 
Galerie Beaux Arts in San Francisco owes 
its success, wrote for the Women’s City 
Club Magazine a commentary on how dis- 
crimination in art is attained. She said: 

“An art discrimination is not gained in a 
day or a year; nor is it born of the intellect 
alone. Reading books on art and listening to 
lectures on the subject can only awaken the 
desire in the individual to begin the adven- 
ture, and an adventure it surely is, of finding 
out for one’s self what is good, bad and in- 
different in art. This authority can only be 
acquired by the unprejudiced thoughtful con- 


| templation of art works, and as the knowl- 


edge grows, one may discover that intuition 
precedes analyzation. One recognizes this to 
be better than that before consciously reason 
ing why. 

“I submit: That the mainspring of art is 
life. That form, color, pattern, rhythm are 
the physical structure: the artist’s language, 
his craft. 

“That if the approach to life is personal; 
if he has something to say about life,—that 
is his own, and he says it in a way particu- 
larly his,—we say he is creative. 

“That if the creative thing he says about 
life is important enough, and if it carries 
with it the conviction of vitality, which par- 
takes of life’s essence, we name it ‘great art.’ 

“When we waste our time quarreling about 
craft only, we can be very sure there is little 
of consequence involved. 

“The untutored or unthinking layman is 
apt to judge of art as good or bad, beautiful 
or ugly, through some familiar trademark, 
which he has been taught, and generally bad- 
ly taught, to recognize as beauty. He accepts 
the shallow, vulgar semblance of life as good 
and true, while work that bears its vital sig- 
nificance, he judges as bad, because his pet 
trademark—imitation or whatnot—is miss- 
ing.” 





Innovation at Carnegie Institute 

The permanent museum of Carnegie Insti- 
tute has started an innovation for the benefit 
of visitors from all over the country who 
may want to view the collections under ex- 
pert guidance. On Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings until next June v:sitors are invited 
to congregate at 11 o'clock in the hall at the 
carriage entrance, where they will be met by 
members of the staff, who wil conduct them 
on an hour’s tour. 
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Farmer and Art 


A movement to give the farmer a chance 
to understand and enjoy art, which origi- 
nated 14 years ago when the Minnesota State 
Art Commission asked the Agriculture So- 
ciety for permission to operate a fine arts 
department at the fair grounds, has yielded 
extraordinary results. Thousands of Minne- 
sota farmers have now taken up art appre- 
ciation seriously, have developed a well de- 
fined understanding of things artistic and 
have begun to apply it to everyday life. 
When the average Minnesota farmer comes 
to the Twin Cities each fall and visits the 
art display at the state fair it is hard to tell 
him from the city dweller who has lived 
near an art museum all his life. And he lis- 
tens to lectures—lectures, mind you—and 
understands all that is said. It looks as if 
the knell has sounded for the red barn—at 
least in the Gopher state. 

In the Bureau Farmer, official publication 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
H. H. Slawson writes: “ ‘Art is either art, or 
it isn’t art,’ was the argument put up to the 
fair board of managers. It cannot be said 
that this very obvious dictum of every true 
artist immediately penetrated the minds of 
those farmer-directors. 

“But the idea of giving prizes instead of 
premiums did have an appeal as something 
new and novel and perhaps worth trying 
out once. The directors were also impressed 
with the thought set forth by the enthusi- 
asts, that in an age when machinery is light- 
ening the burden of toil on the farm and 
children are finding their way in ever-in- 
creasing numbers into the colleges, some- 
thing should be done to set the better things 
of life, artistically speaking, before the fu- 
ture generations of Minnesota’s farmers. 

“And so it was solemnly agreed to give 
the artists their chance. 

“To Maurice I. Flagg was entrusted the 
task of leading the movement. For his art 
gallery the directors allo:ted him a shed on the 
fair grounds which nobody else seemed to 
want just then. Formerly the building had 
been an exhibition hall for fat cattle and 
it needed much renovating. Partitions came 
down, the roof was patched, lights were in- 
stalled, the walls prepared for pictures and 
Minnesota artists were invited to submit 
their works for the prizes. 

“It had been agreed that to get the results 
sought no fee should be charged visitors to 


and consequently in that first year’s show 
there was plenty of wall space available for 
hanging all pictures submitted... . 

“For judges of the home talent produc- 
tions, some of the country’s leading artists 
were impressed into service: such men as 


trait painter; Miss Bessie Bennett, specialist 
in applied design, and many others... . 
“A schedule of ten lectures a day 


and Dudley Crafts Watson on the platform, 
talking on home decorations, dress design. 
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the gallery. Only $500 had been appropriated | 
by the board to carry the new work along | 


Lorado Taft, sculptor; Ralph Clarkson, por- | 


was | 
arranged and with Flagg at the megaphone | 


the latest rules for Tiedye and Batik or how | 
to paint the barn, art was ballyhooed that | 


summer as never before anywhere under thé 
sun. 

“Tt required lots of lung power, augment- 
ed by a megaphone, before the crowds came, 
at first uncertainly, obviously bewildered by 
this: new side show. Then suddenly the 
benches filled up without trouble and at 
times a policeman was needed to hold back 
those who tried to get in. 

“Minnesota’s artistic soul seemed to be 
astir and, with ears to the ground, the agri- 
cultural society’s directors delighted the 
dreamers by turning over for the art des 
partment a more modern building with an 
appropriation to operate it adequately. The 
new structure was relighted, redecorated 
and renamed the Fine Arts Palace. 

“Visitors today will find this gallery al- 
most as extensive as the space used for tem- 
porary expositions in any museum in Amer- 
ica. Here each fall for a decade has been 
exhibited one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of paintings to be seen anywhere. 

“Seldom are fewer than 500 paintings 
hung; sometimes the number has mounted 
to 1,000. Just what that signifies can per- 
haps be more fully realized when you know 
that the last annual midwinter show at the 
Chicago Art Institute brought only 199 can- 
vases and twenty-three pieces of sculpture 
to that city’s great art hall. 

“Year by year, during the ten days of the 
fair, over a quarter of a million people have 
passed through the gallery gates to examine 
the art works within, while in the open air 
forum more than 1c0,000 have sat down to 
hear the lectures in which Mr. Watson re- 
lates art to life. 


“*Too much modernism’, was the decision 
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of the directors one year. ‘Farmers can’t en- 
joy caviar. Give them the old stand-by, ham 
and eggs.’ 

“Accordingly the country was scoured for 
pictures of cows, sheep and horses and the 
gallery that year was plentifully supplied 
with paintings of what the farmer holds 
most dear. 

“‘And would you believe it,’ said Mr. 
Watson, ‘the farmers would come in there 
and just laugh themselves sick over those 
pictures? One of them asked me why we 
hung pictures of scrub cattle. He told me if 
we needed models of thoroughbreds he could 
show us quite a few out on his farm.’ 

“*Fish eggs,’ was the contemptuous criti- 
cism of one farmer viewing a ‘still life’ in 
which a well-known product of the poultry 
yard figured. 

“*T’ll take some cubism any day,’ another 
farmer remarked, viewing yet another ani- 
mal picture. 

“Next year’s show, therefore, went back 
to ‘modernism’ with a group of German can- 
vases loaned from Detroit as a headliner. 

“Certain results from the efforts of the 
enthusiasts are visible, aside from what 
have already been suggested. Sketch classes 
formed in Faribault, in Glenwood, Man- 
kato, Red Wing and elsewhere are pointed 
out. 

“Then, too, thousands of letters have 
poured in, showing that the writers have lis- 
tened to the lectures. Finally there is the in- 
creased number of entries each year from 
Minnesota artists, with a noticeable improve- 
ment in the quality of the pictures. All this, 
it is felt, justifies the effort to make Minne- 
sota’s rural sections art-minded.” 





Saville’s “Mad Anthony” 

A memorial in bronze to “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, by Bruce Wilder Saville of New 
York, has been unveiled on the battlefield of 
Fallen Timbers, Toledo (Ohio), where the 
impetuous General, shortly after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, inflicted a disas- 
trous defeat upon the Indians. 

The memorial overlooks the valley of the 
Maumee River and consists of a lofty ped- 
estal which is surmounted by a sculptured 
group showing General Wayne, standing be- 
tween a settler on his left and an Indian on 
his right. Bronze bas-reliefs illustrating inci- 
dents in Wayne’s life are on the sides of the 
pedestal. 





Dealer Visits Six Countries 


Who is so thorough a traveller as an art 
dealer? Arthur U. Newton of New York 
has just returned from a three months’ 
search for pictures that took him to six coun- 
tries—England, Holland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France and Switzerland. English 
portraits and sporting pictures will feature 
the re-opening of his gallery. 





Gives Ten Paintings to Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn Museum announces the gift 
by Alfred W. Jenkins of a group of ten 
paintings, comprising works by Otto Miller- 
Diflo, Charles H. Davis, J. Alden Weir, 
Henry W. Ranger, Victor Charreton, J. F. 
Boucher, Henri Lerolle and Theophile de 
Bock. 
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Duveen Protégé 


Juan Castillo was an able-bodied seaman. 
He loved the South Seas and always signed 
before the mast on vessels that took him that 
way, so that he might enjoy the gorgeous 
color of the tropics. He took up painting, 
practiced it for years on his voyages, quit as 
a sailor five years ago, and now, without ever 
having had any instruction, has just been ac- 
corded a notable exhibition at the Spanish 
Club in London. Not only that but—zenith 
of art emplacement!—Sir Joseph Duveen 
owns five of his works. 

The London Times said: “He is a born 
painter, and his achievement is remarkable. 
His delight in contrasting dark, velvety, pur- 
plish tones with brilliant high-lights of ver- 
milion, emerald, flame-colour, puce, and 
orange, suggests that his eye is only content 
with tropical exuberance in colour, and that 
it is his unconscious wish to recreate again 
the exotic beauty he has discovered in the 
Southern Seas. 

“Mr. Castillo is essentially a colourist. His 
mood is romantic. . . . Occasionally he re- 
calls Turner in his management of gorgeous 
atmospheric effects, as in his impression of 
sunrise entitled ‘Awake, for Morning in the 
Bowl of Night.’ This piece of spectacular 
beauty has been lent for exhibition by Sir 
Joseph Duveen, who has already bought five 
or six of this artist’s works.” 








“Pro Patria” 


“Tsabella Lenox,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


Patriotism is the shibboleth of the exhibi- 
tion of early American art that is being held 
at the American Art Galleries, New York, 
until Oct. 11, for the benefit and under the 
guidance of the National Council of Girl 





Scouts. New York’s art collectors and men 
and women socially prominent have contrib- 
uted superlative examples of furniture, glass 
and porcelain, and family portraits. The ad- 
mission fee is $2. 

Some of the finest pieces of early Ameri- 
can furniture from the Reifsnyder collection, 
dispersed for a sensational total last season, 
have been lent by Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Pre-Phyfe New York cabi- 
netry as well as many examples by Duncan 
Phyfe-himself have been loaned by the 
scions of old New York families. 

Notable, too, are the family portraits by 
Stuart, Peale, Trumbull and others. THE 
Art Dicest selects one for reproduction, 
“Isabella Lenox,” by Stuart, because of its 
value as an “artist’s document.” It is a work- 
ing sketch by America’s highest priced old 
master, just as the Athenaeum portrait of 
George Washington is a free and extempo- 
raneous creation. 





Maharajah Buys Paintings 

The Ehrich Galleries, New York, have 
sold two historical paintings by Mather 
Brown, early American painter, to the Ma- 
harajah of Tagore. They are “The Sons of 
Tipoo Sahib before Their Surrender to Mar- 
quis Cornwallis” and “The Surrender of the 
Sons of Tipoo Sahib to Marquis Cornwal- 
lis.” The Maharajah intends to hang them in 
his residence in India. 
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A Critic Criticized 


Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herala 
Tribune undoubtedly is the foreniost Amer- 
ican art critic on the conservative side, while 
Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times is 
in the first rank of those who uphold mod- 
ernism. Recently, Mr. Millier, after re-read- 
ing “Personalities in Art” (Scribner’s) un- 
dertook to analyze Mr. Cortissoz in the light 
of what he had written therein on Cézanne, 
Gauguin and Van Gogh. He said: 

“If there is one critic writing in America 
who can rival Mr. Cortissoz in genuine love 
for the art of painting, as it has been prac- 
ticed since the days of the Medicis, I have 
missed his writings. And equally, if there is 
one of such undoubted authority who has 
remained so completely and consistently blind 
to the merits of the pioneer moderns, I have 
yet to make his acquaintance. 

“That one of our foremost critics of art, 
an erudite and devoted student of painting 
who can appreciate alike the greatness of 
Rembrandt and John La Farge, of Vermeer 
and George Inness, could, after seeing even 
a.reproduction of such Cézannes as ‘The 
Card Players’ in the Louvre and, in the Pel- 
lerin collection, the magnificent portrait of 
M. Geoffroy, the ‘Mont Saint Victoire’ in 





the Barnes Foundation, write off the artist 
as ‘commonplace, mediocre, a third-rate 
painter,’ and in the same book tell us that 
‘the whole Fortuny tradition still maintains 
an unmistakable vitality,’ offers material for 
a sermon on the inescapable personal limita- 
tions of the best of critics. 





“Of Van Gogh he tells us that he was ‘a 


moderately competent impressionist, who 
was heavy-handed, had little, if any, sense 
of beauty and spoiled a lot of canvas with 
crude, quite unimportant pictures.’ In ‘Fra 
Filippi Lippi, letting himself down from 
the room where Cosimo de Medici had 
locked him up in a desperate attempt to keep 
the painter of religious subjects sober. until 
he had completed his commission, Mr. Cor- 
tissoz finds ‘a scurvy wretch, no doubt, as 
he lives in the pages of Vasari or in Brown- 
ing’s poem. Human; in short, one of the 
most human creatures that ever lived! It is 
for that I signalize him. It is not his pecca- 
dilloes that make him representative, but his 
humanness; he was a man before he was a 
mystic.’ 

“Yet the intensely human element in Gau- 
guin and Van Gogh he sees only as ma- 
terial to be used against them. ... / And for 
Cézanne this writer has always reserved a 
pen peculiarly steeped in gall. The key to 
the matter is at the end of the perfunctory 
essay on Cézanne. After explaining how such 
a reputation is drummed up in modern art 
—and this despite the fact that long before 
critics. became enthusiastic, painters were 
marveling at Cézanne’s art—he writes: ‘The 
mission of the painter is to create beautiful 
pictures. It is a function which Cézanne pa- 
thetically missed.’ 

“*Mission’ and ‘beautiful’ suggest precon- 
ceived patterns the artist must fit or this 
critic will throw him aside, for both these 
words imply known quantities. Mr. Cortissoz 
is trying to fit the square peg of these 
artists’ work into the round hole of post- 
renaissance painting and it won't fit. There- 
fore, they are third-rate and mediocre. Yet 





he saw quickly enough that John C. Van 
Dyke failed to convince the world that Rem- 
brandt only painted some fifty pictures be- 
cause that professor was the victim of an 
‘idée fixe,’ that he showed himself ‘insensi- 
tive’ and lacks the ‘seeing eye.’ 

“Every critic has his limitations of which 
he himself is pathetically unaware. The par- 
ticular Cortissoz limitation is a flexible 
something he calls ‘craftsmanship,’ always 
applied as one of the tests of an artist. .., 

“Actually this critic’s limitation is the art 
of painting as conceived since the discovery 
of perspective. Given skill in this mechanical 
branch of the painter’s art he can always find 
a good word for an artist.... 

“There are periods in art when fine crafts- 
manship accompanies fine design. In other 
times we have only the art, or the craft. The 
choicest Persian pottery, for instance, tri- 
umphs through the daring beauty of its 
color and the naive courage of its design. As 
pottery—compared with fine Chinese porce- 
lain—it is childish stuff, mere baked clay. 
Yet it lives as great art. 

“In the same way, the three artists writ- 
ten about by Mr. Cortissoz are not notable 
craftsmen. They do not attract us by the 
beauty of their pigment any more than Dos- 
toyevsky does by the incoherent torrent of 
his words. What does live is the powerful 
record of their feelings and vision. Possibly 
another posterity will rate none of them so 
highly as some of us do today, but it is safe 
to say that, should this occur, Monet, Puvis 
de Chavannes, and most certainly Fortuny, 
among those Mr. Cortissoz does admire, will 
by that time be completely erased from the 
memory of mankind.” 
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Will Erect Gallery 


Encouraged by the expanding success, year 
by year, of its exhibition of paintings, the 
California State Fair -at. Sacramento will 
erect a new and perfectly equipped gallery. 
It is also proposed to establish a purchase 
prize for the state. Last year the art ex- 
hibit was seen by more than 40,000 persons, 
and this year, during the first ten days of 
September, by more than 50,000. The dis- 
play consisted of 173 paintings submitted by 
artists on invitation. The prizes: 

Portraits—First, ‘Constance Macky; sec- 
ond, Matteo Sandona; third, Mary Young- 
hunter. Figure Composition—First, Gordon 
Coutts; second, A. Melvill; third, Herman 
Struck. Decorative Composition—First, Cor- 
nelius Botke; second, Laura Adams Armer; 
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By Old and Modern Masters 
including 
Rembrandt, Durer, Brangwyn, Cameron, 


McBey, Griggs, Briscoe, Hoyton, Wedgewood, 
Zorn, Whistler, Brockhurst, Austin MacLeod, 
etc. ae 

Catalogue on Application 


Caste: Finart, Lonpow 








A Debut 





“Helen Wills,” by Sidney E. Dickinson, 


Much interest attaches to the debut of 
Helen Wills as an exhibiting artist next 
spring. A display of her drawings has been 
scheduled at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York. Recently Sidney E. Dick- 
inson painted the portrait of the “Queen of 
Courts.” THe Art Digest is privileged to 
reproduce it, and it is probably her first ap- 
pearance as an artist, for in this conception 
she is no longer the tennis player. . 





third, Nell Walker Warner. Landscape — 
First prizes, E. Charlton Fortune, Carl 
Oscar Borg; second, Maynard Dixon, Mil- 
lard O. Sheets; third, Paul Lauritz, Edgar 
Payne. 


“Hands Off” 


“I suppose,” writes Ralph M. Pearson, 
“that it becomes a sort of duty to comment 
uzon Senator Tydings’s worthy bill, de- 
scribed in your August issue, for honoring 
and purchasing with $10,000 and $5,000 gov- 
ernmental awards the ‘best’ paintings and 
sculptures, and thus creating a national art. 

“T also suppose, however, that many others 
have a-ready told the senator that there are 
at least two diametrically opposed standards 
of excellence now current in the art world 
and asked him from what school his jury of 
award is to be selected. And I suppose he 
knows by this time that whatever school his 
jury belongs to, the opposite school will not 
submit its works. 

“Others I hope have pointed out that re- 
gardless of the personnel of the jury the 
‘best’ decisions are not always infallible but 
at bottom are best only in the opinion of the 
several men voting for them. 

#4 he grants so much he himself will 
doubt!ess see that prize awards are bound to 
be mis.eading and therefore of negative rath- 
er than positive value. 

“While theoretically we would all like to 
see our government support distinguished 
native production, it is difficult to visualize 
any constructive way in which it can do so. 


always have been and always will be, with 
exceedingly few exceptions, conservative. 
Conservative today means academic, a phi- 
losophy of art which is thoroughly discred- 


dence for assuming the occurrence of any ex- 


uation the most constructive policy possible 





Off.” 


Official judgments in this and other countries 


ited by advanced opinion. There is little evi- 
ceptions in this country. In view of this sit- 


for our government appears to be, Hands 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





Museum Gets a Gift of Rare Cloisonné 


A I IRD I ROE A 





Cloisonné Enamel Bowl. Ning Dynasty (1368-1644). 


Edward G. Kennedy has presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art his collection 
of Chinese cloisonné, exhibited there for a 
number of years as a loan. The gift com- 
prizes an even 100 pieces, two being bronzes, 
one porcelain and the remainder cloisonné 
enamels. Since 1920, when Mr. Kennedy first 
lent it to the museum, there have been fre- 
quent weedings-out and replacements, so that 
now the group represents carefully chosen 
examples dating from Wan Li (1573-1619) 
to Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). 


Pauline Simmons writing in the museum’s 
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September Bulletin says: “Mr. Kennedy’s 
collection, while not so large as one or two 
others in this country, is second to none in 
quality. He has succeeded in keeping it en- 
tirely free from painted and: champlevé 
enamels, both of which are considered in- 
ferior to cloisonné enamel; approximately 
half_of the pieces in his collection are of the 
Ming period; and most of the pieces of later 
date escape the over-ornamentation so preva- 
‘ent in Ch’ing dynasty cloisonné. One who 





has not had some experience with the vast 
amount of ugly garish enamels which flood 
the market both here and in China can 
scarcely appreciate the work involved in col- 
lecting such first-quality pieces. 

“For those not familiar with the method 
of cloisonné enameling, it may be interesting 
to note that we have placed on exhibition, 
temporarily, a set of small unfinished vases 
in the various stages of the enameling proc- 
ess; also samples of dry enamel colors, and 
a set of the grinding and cleaning parapher- 
nalia used. ... 

“The art of enameling is, of course, not in- 
digenous to China. The accepted theory is 
that the Chinese learned cloisonné enameling 
from Arab workmen who, in traveling across 
Asia, set up workshops in the large cities and 
there introduced the various Byzantine meth- 
ods of work. When we note the striking re- 
semblances of Chinese cloisonné to certain 
enamels of the Byzantine school, there seems 
no reason to question this assumption, That 
the Chinese first adopted the art as their own 
during the Yiian dynasty (1280-1368) is the 
belief of most authorities, who base their 
hypothesis on the fact that the earliest marks 
which have been found inscribed on Chinese 
enamels are of that period.” 

Tue Art Dicest reproduces a bowl of the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). It is perhaps the 
most charming piece in the collection, and 
with its subdued richness of color is a wor- 
thy example of Ming craftsmanship. “This 
piece,” says Miss Simmons, “shows a heavy 
bowl with an entirely unconventional and 
rather amusing design—a galaxy of fish, 
frogs, crabs, herons, and other aquatic crea- 
tures disporting themselves among lotus 
plants in a turquoise sea. The lip of the bowl 
is banded with gilded brass, and heavy brass 
dragon-forms accommodatingly shape them- 
selves as handles.” 
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No. 8448 


MADONNA 
by ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 
In the Bargelle, Fl rerce 


24x19 in. 
Price, $6.co 


P. P.CAPRONI 


& BROTHER 
INC OR POR A 
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1914-1920 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


Caproni galleries hold the world’s greatest collection 
of authentic plastic statuary. These are shown in two 
large books. One has 1600 Ancient, Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern illustrations, for decorative purposes; the other 
1320 subjects for art classes. This is the most complete 
treatise on sculpture in existence. These books are 
indispensable to your art library. 


Either Book sent 
Postpaid for $1.00 


Check mailed to 
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: a Antiques 
The Antiques ‘Tax 


The Senate has before it an amendment to 
the tariff bill that would put a duty on an- 
tiques made after 1800. This change would 
alter the governments definition of an an- 
tique and make its age at least 129 years— 
and next season 130 years. As the bill left the 
House there was no change in the section, 
and objects 100 years old at time of shipment 
were duty free. 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League, 
which has led the fight to keep antiques duty 
free, will renew the battle. In the arguments 
before the House, the League alleged that the 
manufacturers of modern furniture on a 
commercial scale were behind the effort to 
lay a duty on antiques. Part of their argu- 
ment was that, with the check supplied by 
the beauty of antiques removed, these manu- 
facturers would have free rein to flood the 
country with furniture of bad taste and in- 
congruous design, thereby delaying the devel- 
opment of the nation artistically. 

The proposed section reads: “Par. 1812. 
Works of art (except rugs and carpets made 
after the year 1700), collections in illustra- 
tion of the progress of the arts, works in 
bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, pottery 
or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and objects 
of art or ornamental character or education- 
al value which shall have been produced 
prior to the year 1800, but the free importa- 
tion of such objects shall be subject to such 
regulations as to proof of antiquity as the 

Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
Violins, violas, violoncellos and double basses, 
of all sizes,-made in the year 1800 or prior 
year.” 
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CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 





While the silversmiths of England in the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries were turn- 
ing out work which is now so prized by col- 
lectors that it brings almost fabulous prices 
at auction, the French craftsmen of the same 
period were fashioning pieces of equal dis- 
tinction. Their work, however, is almost un- 
known to the art world, because very few 
examples survive. When a French king got 
in a difficult military position, and his min- 
isters were at their wits end for cash, his 
vassals among the nobility were called upon 
to give up their plate, which was thereupon 
melted down. Finally came the French Revo- 
lution, and there was no end to the meltinz 
as long as any silver could be found. Hence 
it comes about that in the history of -art 
there is a gap in the French volume at the 
place where, in the English record, there is 
a glorious chapter. 

However, the greatest of all London sil- 
versmiths was Paul Lamerie, who signed his 
pieces appropriately with a crown and a 
fleur-de-lys. The candlestick herewith repro- 
duced is one of a pair by him, produced 
after 1729, which is part of an extremely 
fine collection of English silver, from the 
Queen Anne period through the XVIIIth 


Gets Prized Work by Great Silversmith 





Candlesticks by Paul Lamerie. 


century, bought last summer for the Detroit 
Institute of Arts by the director, Dr. Wil- 
helm R. Valentiner. 





Dorchester House Passes 


Dorchester House, town home of the Earls 
of Morley and one of the show places of 
London, has passed. The magnificent man- 
sion is now in the hands of wreckers in 
order that its site may be used for a large 
hotel. The fittings were sold at auction re- 
cently. Due to the cutting up of the large 
estates and the increasing popularity of 
small houses there was little demand for the 
stately fixtures, low prices being the rule. 

A gilded marble chimney piece by Alfred 








Stevens brought $1,500. A carved Italian 
wine buffet was knocked down at $310 and 
a Louis XV carved mantelpiece at only $80. 
Framed Viennese panel-mirrors with carved 
Italian mouldings and consoles fetched from 
$150 to $200. Two superb balustrades sold 
for $700 and $525, respectively. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly assist readers in locating any desired 
antique object, or in solving their problems 
of decoration. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern | 








California Etchers Hold Their Annual Show 





Oa a i ts 


“Old Oaks,” by H. Nelson Poole. Winner of First Prize. 


The first big American print exh‘bition of 
the season came and went during the last two 
weeks of September when the California 
Society of Etchers held their annual in San 
Francisco at the gallery of Vickery, Atkins 
and Torrey. Junius Cravens wrote in the 
Argonaut: 

“In etching and the various forms of print 
making, as in any other medium used for 
creative artistic expression, it is no long r 
sufficient that the artist employ his techni- 
cal skill merely to reproduce photograph- 
ically his subject. The literal representation 
of such subjects as water fronts, European 
streets or snow covered mountains unques- 
tionably still has its place as a commercial 
asset for the etcher, but in the print which 
is to receive serious consideration as a work 
of art, as distinguished from the hack pro- 
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duct, the deeper significance of such qualities 
as organized design and form in space has 
become as necessary an attribute as it is in a 
painting or a piece of sculpture. 

“This fact becomes apparent in observing 
the awards which were made at the Califor- 
nia Society of Etchers’ annual exhibition. 


| The first prize, which was available only for 


a dry point or an etching, went to H. Nelson 
Poole for his dry point, ‘Old Oaks.’ This ex- 
cellent print is a very fine specimen, not only 
of workmanship, but of composition. The 
careful consideration which Poole has given 
to every detail of spacing and placement in 
his design, as well as the nobility of concep- 
tion which inspired his work as a whole, and 
the manner in which it is done, definitely 
place ‘Old Oaks’ in the realm of real works 
of art. This print will be distributed to all 
members of the society. 

“The second prize for a print in either of 
the same mediums was awarded to Esther 
Bruton for, one of her two small dry points 
which are*both entitled ‘Circus.’ Here again 
do we find.in a print which, superficially, 
would appear to be no more thai a humorous 
trifle, a=seriously and splendidly organized 
design in which nothing unnecessary has been 
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employed, and yet from which nothing which 
was essential to its completeness was omitted, 
The fact that ‘Circus’ might, to all intents, 
be called a ‘comic’ detracts not a whit from 
its qualities as an example of true artistic 
expression. 

“A special prize for the best print shown in 
any medium, and exclusive of the recipients 
of the two aforesaid prizes, was bestowed 
upon John Carroll’s lithograph, ‘Two 
Nudes.’ Here again is a real work of art com- 
prising rare attributes. There could be little 
doubt, after a careful consideration of the 
four lithographs which Carroll is exhibit- 
ing in the current show, even d'd one not 
know more of his work in this and in other 
mediums, that he is one of the ou'standing 
creative artists in America today. ‘Two 
Nudes’ is the product of a master mind as 
well as of:a master hand. 

“Other excellent prints, and which are 
especially worthy of-note, are ‘El Conquista- 
dor’ by Mary F. Wildman, which is a deco- 
rative composition of unusual merit and one 
which is also beautifully executed; ‘Nino’s 
Boat’ by Paul Whitman, which is a delicate 
conventional bit that is, technically, a gem; 
several excellent prints from the hands of 
Roi Partridge and John Winkler, but which 
were not available for any of the prizes, a; 
well as those by Arthur Millier and L. M. 
Scammon which were not available for the 
first prize, and two linoleum block prints by 
Helen Bruton. Besides these, there are many 
other fine prints which have been contributed 
to the collection by more than thirty artists, 
and which go to making this an outstanding 
exhibition of graphic art.” 

A complete list of the exhibitors follows: 
A. Ray Burrell, Henri de Kruif, Amos 
Sewell, Arthur Millier, H. M. Luquiens, H. 
C. English, H. L. Doolittle, A. S. MacLeod 
(Honolulu), Elizabeth Norton, N. R. Dun- 
phy, W. C. F. Gillam, Ralph Sweet, Paul 
Whitman, John Stoll, Perham Nahl, Edward 
deWitt Taylor, Smith O’Brien, William 
Wilke, Herbert D. Imrie, John Winkler, Roi 
Partridge, Fred Corson, Frederick Polkie, 
Mildren Oestermann, John E. Dinwiddie, A. 
A. McGrath, Helen Bruton, Esther Bruton, 
H. Nelson Poole, Henrietta Shore, Judson 
L. Starr, L. M. Scammon, W. R. Camero ., 
W. S. Rice, John Carroll. 


THE ArT Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly look up any print desired by a reader. 
Address: THE ART DIGEST, 9 East 59th St. 








THE PRINT CORNER 
announces publication of a series of 
WOOD-BLOCKS IN THE JAPANESE MANNER 


By LILIAN MILLER of SEOUL, KOREA 


Miss Miller will be in the United States this win- 
ter, and will accept a few engagements for demon- 
stration-lectures on wood-block printing. 
Address: ELIZABETH WHITMORE, Director 
The Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 
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In the Realm 


IEP Ud Lae Lc 


of Rare Books and Manuscripts | 








erates 


Explaining Prices 
_ “This is an era of bull markets among 
- book collectors,” says Louise Polk Huger, 
summarizing the recent record breaking ac- 
tivities in the rare book marts in the New 
York Times. She writes: “Almost daily 
there are new and astonishing prices paid for 
rare books and manuscripts, grown precious 
with time or associations. Works of contem- 
porary authors as well as illuminated manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages bring great prices, 
since age alone does not always determine the 
value of books. 

“To the average layman, to whom a book 
is little more than a means of recreation 
something to read and enjoy, it seems fan- 
tastic to pay out thousands of dollars for the 
acquisition of a single volume which fre- 
quently has not even beauty of form to 
recommend it. Yet to the true biblicphile no 
price is too high to pay for a cherished bi 
of vellum salvaged from the twelfth century, 
or a first edition of some valued author’s 
works. Book collecting is, by its very natur 
a rich man’s game, and in these prosperous 
days precious documents are sold and re- 
sold to individuals or to institu’ions. Rare 
books are always a safe investment, for there 
is a steady demand for the comparativ 
few important books among the mi lions in 
the world. ... 

“The book market is not by any means a 
closed one, the same volumes being so'd over 
and over again; for there are still literary 
finds made as old manuscripts come to light 
occasionally in second-hand book stores, in 
masses of old papers, or sometimes in out- 
of-the-way monasteries. There are always 
scouts on the lookout for valuable manu- 
scripts or printed books known to exist... . 

“In this so-called machine age of ours, al- 
most all manuscripts are typed, and unless 
signed and annotated by the author are not, 
of course, of great value. Joseph Conrad, 
whose works are perhaps most sought af‘er 
among the moderns, is one of the few who 
always worked in longhand. Any Conrad 
manuscript brings a good price, or any first 
edition of his work. A presentation copy o* 
‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’ sold recently 
for $4,900. 

“Books have risen tremendously in value 
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in the last decade or so. Parts of a perfect 
copy of Dickens’s ‘Pickwick Papers’ sold at 
the Jerome Kern sale last January for the 
record price of $28,000, although they had 
been bought in 1920 for $3,500. Their value 
has thus risen some 800 per cent in about 
nine years. Shelley’s own copy of his own 
poem ‘Queen Mab,’ with his notations, 
brought $68,000 at the same sale. This is 
said to be the highest price ever paid for a 
Shelley item and one of the highest ever paid 
in this country for a single book. The vol!l- 
ume sold in 1920 for $6,000. 

“And so it goes—steadily climbing prices 
for works which the authors originally sold 
for pitifully small sums. A single copy of 
Burns’s poems has brought more money than 
the poet received in his entire lifetine.” 





Franklin Medals 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, rare book dealer, 
has acquired from Thomas Elder in Phila- 
delphia a collection of 126 medals commemo- 
rating the various events in the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Mr. Elder spent more than 
20 years in assembling the group, with some 
of the rarer pieces requiring a hunt of sev- 
eral years. 

One of the medals, showing a profile of 
Franklin wearing an ample wig, is the work 
of the English engraver, Mossop, and was 
made about the time Oxford University con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon Franklin in 
honor of his scientific and philosophical stud- 
ies. Another rarity is the Nini plaque, dated 
1777, and made in France while Franklin 
was there as commissioner during the Revo- 
lutionary War. It portrays him in the large 
fur cap so characteristic of his early like- 
nesses. There are also several medals of him 
by Dupré and Duvivier, his close friends dur- 
ing his stay in Paris. 





Shaw -- and Shaw 


Gabriel Wells, New York rare book dealer, 
has bought the original script of Bernard 
Shaw’s first play, “Widowers’ House.” Fast- 
ened to the carefully penned manuscript is 
the original typed French translation of 
the play by A. and H. Hamon. Corrections 
and pungent comments, showing that Shaw 
possesses. an idiomatic understanding of 
French, are scattered through this transla- 
tion. 

Experts believe that this is the only com- 
plete autographed manuscript of a Shaw 
drama in existence. Shaw once remarked, re- 
garding the sale of his manuscripts, that he 
took particular pleasure in destroying at 
least parts of his work, to foil collectors. 
He has little patience with what he considers 
useless and unnecessary form. 

* * ~ 

George Bernard Shaw collectors are in- 
formed by J. L. Davis, of Davis &-Orioli, 
London booksellers, that the first edition of 
“An Unsocial Socialist” (worth more than 
$1,200) exists in three forms. As first pub- 
lished there was a mistake on the title page, 
describing the work as by the author of “The 
Confessions of Cahel Byron’s Profession.” 
Then the mistake was corrected and the title 
page placed on a stub. Finally the title and 
half title were completely reprinted and 
formed one sheet. 

Very few of the original form are in exis‘- 
ence. Even the British Museum has to con- 
tent itself with what may be called a “sec- 
ond issue of the first edition,” in which the 
title was pasted on a stub. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript a 
subscriber may want. Address: 9 East 
50th St. 
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for Lovers of Art and Art Collectors: 


PANTHEO 


Edited by 
OTTO VON FALKE AND AUGUST L. MAYER 


| 

| 

| 

“Pantheon” is devoted to the art of all periods and all people, and comprises all branches of art- 
collecting. Its foremost task, however, is to discuss and illustrate the ancient art produced by all 
| 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL ART MONTHLY 
| 


culture-spreading races, including those of Asia and Africa. 

Paintings, the plastic and graphic arts, and also all branches of applied arts—furniture, ceramics, 
glass, the art of goldsmiths and of workers in other metals, textiles, weapons, etc.,—are exploited. 
Besides eminent leading essays, every issue contains illustrated information concerning new acquisi- 
tions of the public and private collections throughout the world, concerning remarkable works of art 
appearing on the international art-market, art-sales, literature, etc. 


Wealth, beauty and impressive size of its illustrations make of 
“Pantheon” 
the most beautiful art-magazine in the world 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 


RM. 36.—including postage 

A specimen will be furnished upon request by the publishers or their representatives : 
London: 
W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. | 
119-125 CHarInG Cross Roap, W. C. 2 
New York: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
131 VaRICK STREET 


For English-speaking readers each issue contains the Engtish transtation of all essential t 
parts of the leading articles | 


Publishers: 
F. BRUCKMANN, A.-G. 
MuncHEeNn, NyMPHENBURGERSTR, 86 
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The News of Books on Art 





Water Colorists 


H. M. Cundall has brought forth a second 
edition of his “History of British Water 
Color Painting,” twenty years after the ap- 
pearance of the first edition (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York; $9). Albert Franz 
Cochrane, reviewing it in the Boston Tran- 
script says: 

“For two decades Mr. Cundall’s history has 
been a standard reference work for students 
and scholars of British water color art. Sel- 
dom is a book able to stand for so long a 
period and still retain its claim to authority. 
The successful record of the original work 
assures the welcome of the new edition, in 
which ‘revision’ consists almost exclusively 
of enlargement. 

“Ten additional colored illustrations have 
been added, bringing the total to sixty-four. 
Of the new illustrations, eight are of the 
works of modern artists who have passed 
away during the present century. 

“A short chapter has been added on the 
mystic painter—William Blake—‘for many 
years publicly ignored’—but now honored. 
Of Blake, the writer says: ‘His most weird 
and strange imaginations are contained in 
“Jerusalem,” brought out in 1804, but in the 
“Book of Job,” the labor of his latest years, 
he displays some sweet and impressive 
thoughts.’ 

“As in the initial publication, the second 
edition of Mr. Cundall’s comprehensive work 
confines itself, both in text and illustra- 
tion, exclusively to the art of deceased paint- 
ers, in order that the book may be kept on a 
purely historical basis. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that over two hundred and thirty names have 
been added to the long list of water colorists 
which closes the history. The majority of 
these additions are of artists who have died 
since the previous publication—an ample 
enough demonstration of what Mr. Cundall 
well calls ‘the ravages of time.’ Over twelve 
hundred names with biographical data are 
now included in the list.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book not out of print 
sent to any reader at the regular price. 
Address: THe Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BOOKS FOR ARTISTS 


Teachers, Students, etc. 


“The Amateur Artist’”—160 pages, fully illustrated. 
Instruction in fundamental principles in oil an 
water-color painting. Cloth..............s++e0 $1.50 


“Water Color Painting’’—250 pages, illustrated. 
A book of elementary instruction for amateurs and 
beginners, covering entire subject............ $1.75 
“Pencil Drawing’’—220 pages, 153 illustrations. 
Particularly addressed to Teachers, and learning 


the art of aang CG cb vw Sinnckensc $1.75 
“Art Manuals’’—‘‘How to Use Water Colours” — 
“Sketching from Nature’’—‘‘Animal Painting’’— 
“Introduction to Study of Colour’’—illustrated ; 
DED Ghee cnvnddbovepsavanebhisopadertvekeecess $1.00 
“Decorative Art Booklets’’—Each.......... 15 cents 


Send 25 cents for Booklet” and complete catalogue 
Ask your dealer for Winsor & Newton's Colours 


WINSOR & NEWTON, rnc. 


Everything for the Artist 
31 East 17th Street New York City 














Eric Gill’s Book 


Eric Gill, eminent English artist, has 
brought out “Engravings by Eric Gill” 
(Bristol; Douglas Cleverdon), with text by 
himself. Frank Rutter, reviewer of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, says: “Ever since his 
‘Stations of the Cross’ were placed on view 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster, Mr. Eric Gill has been a notable 
personage in the British art world. He is 
known not only as one of our most indi- 
vidual and highly gifted sculptors and as a 
wood-engraver of supreme excellence, but as 
a figure whose character excites interest. The 
originality of his art and the definiteness of 
his opinions have inevitably aroused a cer- 
tain amount of controversy, and many peo- 
ple who have wondered at times exactly 
what he was ‘driving at’ will welcome the ex- 
ceedingly candid confession with which Mr. 
Gill has prefaced the recently published vol- 
ume on his engravings. This volume, as we 
might expect from so fastidious a craftsman, 
is a model of good bookmaking both as re- 
gards its typography, its admirable repro- 
ductions, and its general format. It contains 
a selection of over a hundred plates repre- 
sentative of Mr. Eric Gill’s engravings on 
wood and metal to the end of the year 1927, 
with a complete chronological list of the en- 
gravings and a preface by the artist. 

“With regard to drawing from the life, 
which he regards as a ‘special business in 
itself,’ Mr. Gill utters this pregnant sentence : 
‘What is important is what the artist has in 
his mind, not what the model has in his or 
her body.’ 

“This admirable pronouncement comes 
very close to Rossetti’s famous saying about 
‘fundamental brainwork,’ and Mr. Gill is 
careful to explain that never since he left the 
art school at Chichester in 1899 has the ap- 
pearance of nature been the formal cause of 
his art. Thus he sums up the process of his 
creations: ‘There is an idea (or subject) in 
the mind, there is the wood and the graver 
in the hand, and there is the end of the work 
—poster or book (i.¢., the formal cause, the 
material cause, the efficient cause, and the 
final cause—the four necessary causes of 
any thing).’ 

“To the question, What is Art? Mr. Gill 
firmly replies: ‘It is primarily skill and, in 
this matter, it is skill applied to the making 
of representations, images, symbols, decora- 
tions, patterns in black and white. Delibera- 
tion is essential also—deliberation, the busi- 
ness of reviewing things known prior to 
taking action. Knowledge, deliberation, free- 
will—these three are constituent to a work 
of art. To what end?—to the making -of 
something good—something known—there- 
fore of the intellect—and-desired. Desirable 
and therefore, when seen, pleasing. Hence 
beautiful. “The beautiful is that which being 
seen pleases.” ’ 

“The difficulty that not all persons are 
pleased by the same things Mr. Gill gets over 
by drawing a distinction between a differ- 
ence of tastes and a difference about right 
and wrong. ‘Stomachs differ, minds do not,’ 
he asserts. ‘Different people know different 
facts and desire different things, but every- 
body knows truth, for nothing else is 
knowable.’” 








Figure 
Construction 


by Alon Bement, Director of the Art Center, 
New York City 

















Figure Construction is based on the prin- 
ciple that the rapid execution of each 
stroke will produce skill and technique 
in much less time than the laborious 
and painstaking method so often used. 
Each idea was thoroughly tested with 
life classes at Columbia University 
under the supervision of the author. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Figure Construction has been endorsed 
by the leading artists, teachers of art, 
and educators in the country. A few of 
these endorsements follow: 


“Figure Construction is an excellent book—the 
very best, and most practical. It seems diffi- 
cult to imagine that a better book of its kind 
will ever be published.” 

Brother Prosper, St. Patrick's Boys’ High 

School of Education. 


“The orderly series of problems which the book 
presents seems to me excellent, and the whole 
thing is a helpful contribution to figure draw- 
ing. 

Walter Sargent, The University of Chicago 

School of Education. 


“It is a pleasing rendition of a new and re- 
freshing attitude toward the drawing of the 
human figure, crystallizing the feeling back 
of the pose, rather than ,aiming to copy the 
mere externals of form.” 
Rose R. Net , Art Director, Western State 
Normal Sc! , Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


“Mr. Bement’s book, Figure Construction, 
should be known to every student of Costume 
Design and of Illustration. It would also be 
invaluable in all other art work in which a 
knowledge of figure drawing is necessary.’ 


Edna M. Way, Art Department, State 
Normal School, New Britain, Connecticut. 


“Life must be felt; it never comes through i imi- 
tation. Figure Construction is a great 
pedagogically. It renders. a great service to 
everyone who would be an artist in teaching 
any subject and is of inestimable service to all 
students or teachers of art.’ 


Journal of Education, Boston. 


Figure Construction is especially effec- 
tive for students who do not have the 
opportunity to draw from the living 
model. It is also the most complete and 
easily understood text for self-instruc- 
tion ever published. 


124 pages; more than 75 illustrations; 
list price, $2.50 


Order from our nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 











Whittord’s Book 


The publication of Prof. William G. Whit- 
ford’s “An Introduction to Art Education” 
(D. Appleton & Co.; $2.25) marks a mile- 
stone in the progress of art training in Amer- 
ican schools. It is both an exposition and a 
codification of the methods that have 
evolved in the last two decades looking to- 
ward the use of art in training and disciplin- 
ing the minds of children while at the same 
time equipping them with understanding and 
appreciation of art together with some of 
art’s technique. Ethelwyn Bradish, instruc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, says 
of the book: “No other work of which I 











KIHN-TEN EYCK 
ART SCHOOL 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

P.O. Address: 595 Shippan Ave. 
LANDSCAPE PORTRAIT 
ETCHING and COMMERCIAL 


as well as 
FINE ARTS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
50 Minutes from New York 


May 1st to November 1st 
Instructors : 
W. LANCDON KIHN JOHN TEN EYCK 
Prospectus sent on request 


























Personal Instruction in Wood Carving 
for Juniors, Amateurs and 
Professionals 
Day and Evening Classes 


241 FULTON ST. AT CLARK ST. 








BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 











IN DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


AN ACCREDITED ART SCHOOL offering cours¢s— 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree—in Fine Arts, Ap- 
plied Arts, and Art Education. 

FALL TERM: AUG. § to DEC. 20 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, for catalog 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





know has gathered together in one volume 
the various phases of art education.” 

The author is department chairman and 
associate professor in art education of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
The volume belongs to the “Appleton Series 
in Special Methods,” of which Prof. Paul 
Klapper, dean of the School of Education in 
the College of the City of New York, is 
editor. In an “editor’s introduction” to the 
book he says: 

“Art education had its beginnings in the 
sporadic attempts, by a few teachers, to give 
training in graphic expression. These inno- 
vators had no clearly defined objectives and 
no systematic and graded program of activi- 
ties. They relied on their own inventiveness 
and profited by informal talks with col- 
leagues, who were actuated by similar 
desires. 

“With the popularization of the habit psy- 
chology of James, training assumed a new 
dignity. Education and mind training became 
synonymous, and art education found gener- 
ous support. Did it not insure training in 
preception of color, form, and size; in co- 
ordination; in attentive application to task; 
in thinking and in will to achieve? What 
curriculum subject could boast of a greater 
psychological coefficient? Unthinking ac- 
ceptance of both the justifying psychology 
and the apparent promise in the new subject 
led to the general introduction of art educa- 
tion in the school course of study before 
teachers and supervisors could develop effec- 
tive teaching technique. 

“As is usual in such circumstances, a 
highly formal program was evolved. Chil- 
dren drew lines, then rectangles and squares, 
in preparation fo: the drawing of geometric 
solids, cubes, cylinders, cones and pyramids. 
Perspective of straight lines and curves was 





stressed until drawing became the reasoned 
application of mechanical principles. A chair 
was only a modified cube and a vase, an 
adapted cylinder. Children in the upper 
grades spent many periods studying the 
proper drawing of the ear of a cup or the 
handle of a frying pan. 

“Small wonder that this extreme formal- 
ism in art education was short lived. Many 
a teacher felt a deep sympathy for the chil- 
dren who evinced keen dislike of the draw- 
ing lessons. The formalized program of art 
education was now challenged. It promised 
much, but the gap between promise and per- 
formance was a veritable hiatus. School 
people became critical of the prevailing prac- 
tices in art education. 

“Out of this discontent came a determined 
effort to discover, often experimentally, the 
most effective curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures for art education. We are still in the 
experimental state and are slowly evolving a 
set of objectives, a course of study, and 
teaching methods in art education that are 
in close keeping with life’s needs and the ac- 
cepted psychology of our day. 

“We look to art education to make life 
richer through the refinement of emotions 
and the inculcation of attitudes essentially 
aesthetic. Too long has the school confined 
itself almost solely to intellectual training 
and acquisition of facts; too long has it neg- 
lected the education of the emotions through 
contacts with the beautiful. In formulating 








ADAM A. SANDERS 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for PRI- 
VATE INSTRUCTION in MODELING and DRAWING. 


Address Secretary, A. A. Sanders 


50 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 5434 














JosEPH T. PEARSON, JR. 
HENRY MCCARTER 
GEORGE HARDING 


student list. 





| The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


Oldest Art School in America 


| CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CO., PA. 
| ( Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY — OPEN ALL YEAR 
REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 
INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in Landscape, Portraiture, Life, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. Resident 

Instructors. Students may register at any time for two weeks or longer. Large, well lighted studios. } 

Separate dormitories, with modern conveniences, for men and women. Reference required. Limited | 
| 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for new circular to 


D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Bell Telephone, Chester Springs 10 





ALBERT LAESSLE 
PAUL BOLTON WESCOTT 
MILDRED B. MILLER 








DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Training in Fine 
Arts and Desi 
L. Frank, J. G. Cowell, Directors 
Register Now for Evening and 
Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Register Now Send for catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















APPLIED 










TEACHER'S 
CEORCE W. MORRISON, DIR. 


| > ¢ mF 
SJTCHOOL CFA 

729 BOYL/TON JT. BOS TON.MAL 

CATALOG ON REQUEsT——f_- 

















METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 





58 W. 57TH St., New York Crry 














INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


School enlarged to double former capacity 


COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of The Art of Cclor and Art of 
Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
Instructors: 


Gro. ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 
ARTHUR SCHWIEDER 
ARTHUR BLACK 


LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 


LLoyp CoE 
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SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Design, Commercial Art and the Graphic 
Arts. Night Classes in above courses and Metal 
Arts. 


Special College Credit Courses 
with Wittenberg College. 


in affiliation 


Faculty of welltrained young men who are 
practicing professionals. 


SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


Forest & Riverview Aves., Dayton, O. 




















Send for Plan to Save A Half Year 
by Entering in January 
PARSONS 
N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
The Original School of Interior Architecture & 


Decoration ; Costume Design & Construction ; Adver- 
tising Iilustration ; Industrial Design and Teachers 


Training. 
Write for Catalogues New Term Jan. 20th 
dress Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 


PARIS ATELIERS NEW TERM FEB. 17TH 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

FOR WOMEN 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 

Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial and 

Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising Art. 

Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration and Cos- 

tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches 
of the Fine Arts. 

Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog 








UNIV. OF DENVER DEP’T OF ART 
(CHAPPELL SCHOOL) 

Fall Term—Sept. 9, 1929—Jan. 24, 1930 

34 Courses in Art for University Students desiring 

a B.A. Degree and 12 Subjects for Art Students de- 


siring a Diploma from the School. Catalog “U” 
sent on request. 
1300 Logan Street, Denver, Colorado 











Alexander Archipenko 
ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC 
CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Oct. ist 
16 W. 61st ST.. NEW YORK 








MASTER INSTITUTE 

OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURF—OPERA CLASS 

BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 

Enrollment ~ ge for Catalog “‘A”’ 


Tel. Clarkson 1700 
310 Riverside Drive 





New York, N.Y. 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


T: Prastion’ ot ey Stadio” 

in Advertising 

Art, Miustration Li Life. Le Lettering and De- 
sign, Fashions, interior Decoration, Lay- 
out & Art Directing. Two-year and short 
courses. Individual attention. Faculty of 
international reputation. Student body of 
400. Send for Catalog. Directors— 
Harry L. Timmins—Frank H. Young. 
American Academy of Art 





Dept. D, 1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, Teacher Training, 
Interior, Costume and Industrial 
Design. 

For illustrated catalog address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
Dept. A. D. 

438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. Regis- 
tration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University 
ATHENS, OHIO 




















courses of study, Prof. Whitford does not 
fail to stress the application of fundamental 
art principles to dress, to home making, to 
home building, to civic enterprises, to re- 
creation—to every significant factor of life. 

“Education through self-expression has 
become an accepted practice among progres- 
sive teachers. Growth occurs only as the 
child expresses latent capacities and apti- 
tudes and reacts, in terms of these, to his 
environment. In the teaching of Eng:ish com- 
position, the stress is_upon the expressional 
aspect, not the formal aspect of language. 
In successful composition teaching, the child 
soon experiences a craving to express him- 
self; the lesson proceeds because the child 
has something to say rather than because he 
has to say something. But why limit the 
medium of self-expression to words? Why 
neglect line and color as media of self-ex- 
pressioon? Again and again, Prof. Whitford 
introduces into art teaching a technique espe- 
cially designed to stimulate the pupil in art 
activities, essentially because he is expressing 
himself. The development of skill is retarded 
by failure to perceive the need of it. The reali- 
zation that the graphic arts afford excellent 
means of self-expression motivates and thus 
accelerates the acquisition of the necessary 
skills. Progressive or child-centered schools 
are distinguished by their insistence on ac- 
tivities that create rather than reproduce ex- 
pression? Again and again, Prof. Whitford 
as is here presented, seeks to develop new 
modes of self-expression and is therefore 
peculiarly well designed to achieve this basic 
aim of the new schools.” 

The book has 337 pages. Its lucid'ty and 
its philosophy make it absorbing for the lay- 
man, so that it belongs not alone to the art 
instructor, but in every art lover's library. 





Acclimatized 


One year ago Carl Musgrove of Jasper 
(Ala.) packed his winter underwear and 
came north to Chicago. He enrolled as a 
student at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts and last winter saw his first snowfall. 
He hurried to sketch it. 

Later Carl’s fellow students laughed when 
he showed them the snow picture he was 
submitting in a catalog cover contest spon- 
sored by a large fur-tanning company. 
“What does a southerner know about snow?” 
they asked. 
that his snow picture won first prize. “This 
snow is hot stuff,” mused Carl. 











Commercial Illustration Studios 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 
taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc. 
tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 

evening classes. 
Moderate Fee Register Now! 
Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 








THE ART OF SEEING 
Woodbury Training School 


IN APPLIED OBSERVATION, INC. 
Opens Oct. 7, 1929. Esther G. Barrows, Director. 
Staff: Charles H. Woodbury, Elizabeth Ward Per- 
kins, Milton H. Bird. Concrete Expression through 
the Arts an Integral Part of Education. Scholar- 
ships for Special Students. 

Write Secretary, 231 Perkins Street, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








COMMERCIALIZE YOUR ARTISTIC TALENT 
LEARN COSTUME DFSIGN, FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION, COMMERCIAL ART 

Individual Instruction 


ashion Dut School 


SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 
Sutter and Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 





Carl has just been informed 





















THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN 

ART AND STAGE CRAFT 
Catalog on Request 

Washington, D. C. 


1624 H Street, N. W. 








THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 


Dallas, Texas 








How to Draw 


SILHOUETTES 
By CURTISS SPRAGUE 
Modern art and its simplicity has brought back 
the use of the silhouette—Hundreds of drawings 


and ideas. A book every artist and student 
should own—Price $2.50. 


BRIDGMAN, PUBLISHERS 
PELHAM NEW YORK 






















COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and Circular 


Art EXTENSION 


PREss 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


















Winter Season 1929-1930 

Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composition, 
Still Life, Illustrative Advertising, Costume Illus- 
tration, and Museum Composition and Research. 

ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 

For information, address Secretary 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 

Tel. 7-4832 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 

















SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 








NAUM M. LOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Officially Recommended by the 
American Academy of Rome 


Thorough Fundamental Training in 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
PAINTING 
Constructive Anatomy 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER COURSES 


1947 Broadway New York City 
at 66th Street Phone Trafalgar 0022 











RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP and Pictorial Analysis courses. 
Modern Creative theory and practice. Fall sessions 
open Sept. 29th. Catalogues on request. 


NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 
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MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. 1st—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, Landscape Illustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Composition. 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


Closes Academy 


Chile had a venerable art academy under 


the direction of the government, at which 
students were taught, but recently all the 
teachers have been dismissed and the school 
closed. Now young artists are sent to Paris 
for their training, and the consequence is 
that many of them return with modernist 
ideas supplanting the ones that were for- 
merly taught. This new training is of ad- 
vantage because Santiago is keen about mod- 
ernism. This information was supplied to 
the Washington Post by Mme. Herminia A. 
De Davila, wife of the Chilean minister, who 
is herself a distinguished artist, but a fol- 
lower of the older ideals. Some of her can- 
vases, mainly still life and flower subjects, 
shown last spring at the Yorke Gallery, 
were greatly admired by Washington art 
lovers. 


Notwithstanding the closing of its national 


art school, there is a general appreciation of 
the fine arts in Chile, said Mme. Davila, and 
a large number of women painters have 
gained distinction. The civilization is, of 
course, Spanish, but the superficial life has 
a French tinge. All the outer expressions of 
life, including clothes, amusements, music, 
and the furnishings of houses, are brought 
over from Paris, which is the artistic Mecca 
to which Chileans look. 


In Mme. Davila’s studio visitors are shown 


a collection of pottery done by ‘Chilean peas- 
ants. Judging from these pieces, the country 
has an indigenous art which it might develop 
by means of such training as Mexico is now 
giving her youth. 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 


of the art schools of America. 

















SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
Chairman of Advisory Board 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Dean of the Faculty 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session : 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








Write for Catalog B. 


Scat peat 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illustra- 
tion, Drawing, Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Commercial and Costume Design. 
Day and Evening Classes. Placements. 
Scholarships. Enroll Now. 

126 Mass. AVE., Boston 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 


MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 











Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; $. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


The PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
ILLUSTRATION, COMMERCIAL ART, LIFE, 
ANTIQUE, PORTRAIT, COLOR 
Franklin Booth Thomas Fogarty 
Norman Rockwell Gordon Stevenson 
Walter Beach Humphrey 
J. Scott Williams, others 


Enroll Now Booklet L on Request 











WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Catalogue on request 











Commercial Art School 


A treat to the Art lovers, and to those that want 
to make Art their profession. Our school is the only 
one of its kind to offer this to the public. 


COURSE CONSISTS OF 

Free Hand Drawing and Designing, Mixing Colors, 
The Art of Crackle Finishing, Proper Use of Colors, 
Painting Furniture, Shading and Striping, Using 
Gold Leaf, Composition of Design, Restoring Antique 
Lacquers, Refinishing Furniture, Chinese Raised 
Lacquering, Painting on Back of Glass, Silhouette 
Painting, General Flower Painting. 

We give you personal criticism and hand-made 
plate to go by, not a lot of printed matter to 
puzzle over. Our method is easy. 


Write for information. 


JOSEPH LACEY 


1034 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York School of Design 
New England School of Design 


Individual instruction in professional 
art courses. Drawing, Decorative and 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Textile Design and 
Costume Design. Limited classes. Ask 
for free booklet. 

Douglas John Connah, Director 
145 East 57th Street, New York. 
Volunteer 1926. 

248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kenmore 2262. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
1€o0 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 37th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Special Course in Lettering and Illumina- 
tion. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Drcora- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. ScHooL ArT. Leading to .the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








XAVIER J. BARILE 
STUDIO CLASSES 


Portrait Painting, Drawing—Saturday. Sunday 
morning—Figure Composition. Monday evening— 
Sketch Class. Private lessons by appointment. 
Landscape, Still Life, Etching, Portrait, Figure. 
Write for folder. Secretary, X. J. BarILE, 7 West 
14th Street, New York City. 

















California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Fall 
term now in session. Professional courses in the 
fine and applied arts; Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 











of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 

Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. : : 
E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 

















Tue Art Dicest sent to any bona fide art 


student eight months for $1.00. 





THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Offers courses to develop the senses of 
perspective, proportion, composition and 
color. 








A. K. CROSS 


VISION-TRAINING SCHOOL gives artists success 
after twenty years of failure; saves this time for 
students. 800 now gaining faster at home than in 
schools by old ways. Illustration, Portrait, Land- 
scape. Personal or by mail. Address CROSS ART 
SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 




















VESPER GEORGE 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 23D 


Professional courses of 2 and 3 years 


BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 1—SIX WEEKS 


44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Pavilion 


At last American art is to be adequately 
represented in at least one corner of Europe. 
A worthy “American Pavilion,” designed 
by an American architect and paid for with 
American money, is to be erected in Venice 
as one of the community of structures which 
various nations have provided for their ex- 
hibitions at Italy’s great Biennial. Announce- 
ment has been made that artists and wealthy 
art patrons, under the leadership of Walter 
L. Clark, president of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, have brought the project to 
the building point and that the structure will 
be ready in March -for next year’s exposi- 


tion. 


Heretofore American artists have exhib- 
ited in quarters generously provided by their 
Italian hosts, while those of other nations 
have had splendid pavilions erected by their 


and storage. 





homelands in the space assigned to the Bi- 
ennial in the Public Gardens, by the side of 
the Grand Canal. The new American pavil- 
ion will occupy a site on the Canal, with a 
wide terrace and steps leading down to the 
water. The plans have been approved by 
Signor Mariani, Secretary General of the Bi- 
ennial, and his colleagues on the commission. 

The architect is Chester Holmes Aldrich, 
of the New York firm of Delanoand Aldrich 
The building will be in the Colonial style, 
which, being a derivative from the classical, 
will make it fit singularly well into an Italian 
setting. It will be a low structure of brick 
and stone, with pillared portico and spacious 
wings. There will be three large exhibition 
galleries and a number of rooms for offices 


The inaugural exhibition, it is promised, 
will be representative of all the tendencies of 
present-day American art. 





Rubens 


His burghers richly drest, 
Their comely wives and daughters fair 
And children with their shining hair 
All proudly conscious that they wear 
Their finest and their best. 


And at his highest reach 
In those great pictures where his heart 
Seems quick to prompt his fullest art 
He still remains in thought a part 

Of Flanders’ life and speech. 


Always the outward show, 
The full demand of touch and sight, 
The local color clear and bright, 
In Flemish pride and Flemish might 
His pictures are aglow. 
—Beverly Doran, in “The Breath of the 


Mountains.” 
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ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Heeramaneck, 724 Sth Av., N.Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Knudsen, 9 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St., N.Y. 
Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Serbie, 
Paris. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av., 
Pasadena, Cal: 
J. Rotil, 134 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. $ist St., 
N.Y. 
Wildenstein, 647 5th Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 


Bachereau, 46 Rue de Provence, Paris, 
France. 


ART BOOKS 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N.Y. 


ART EXPERTS 


Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carrol Gallery, 28 St. James’s 
Square. 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 
James's. 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James’s. 
Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
St. James’s. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Inde+endent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 
J. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 
tin. 
Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue Lafay- 
ette. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
E. Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 
Galerie Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Galerie Pierre, 2 rue des Beaux-Arts 
(Rue de Seine). 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 
Stmonson & Co., 19 Rue Caumarttin. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid Haussmann. 
J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
Zhorowshi, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th St. 
PASADENA, CAL.— 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 
E. B. Courvotsier Co., 474 Post St. 
SANTA. BARBARA, CAL.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 


Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Findlay Galleries, 122§ Balt. St. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. §7th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Adam Dabrowski Wood Sculpture Gal- 
lery, 241 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. §ist St. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. §7th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Dudensing Galleries, 5 E. 57th. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. §7th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. §5th St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 
Greener Art Gallery, 157 W. 72ad St. 
Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. §7th. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, $10 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. §7th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur V. Newton, 665 sth Av. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. §7th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 5th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 5th Av. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I.— 
Nathaniel N. Vose, 278 Thayer St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, N.Y. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
M. Grumbacher, 160B sth Av., N.Y. 
Lindstrom Machine Works, 231 1st St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 

Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 

Erwin M. Riebe Co., 159 E. 60th St., and 
49 E. oth St., N.Y. 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., N.Y. 

F. Weber Co., 125 S. 12th St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Pearson, Priessmann, Bauer & Co., $45 
5th Av., N.Y. 


CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash. 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 
St., N.Y. : 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 
HOTELS 
Bellevue-Stratford, Phila., Pa. 
Majestic Hotel, Phila., Pa. 

President Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 

St., N.Y. 


ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & Shipping Co., 139 W. 
54th St., N.Y. 
Chenue, 5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 


PRINTS 

Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. 

E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut Av., 
Washington. : 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 
don. 

Findlay Galleries, 1225 Baltimore St., 
Kansas City. 

J.J. Gillespie Co.,639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 1§ Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Purvell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. soth St., 

N.Y. 


James F. Drake, 14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
G. Hess, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, 572 Lexington Av., 
N.Y. 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
$ist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 





Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. A.D., 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

X. J. Barile, 7 W. 14th St., N.Y. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 
ton. 

Chappell School of Art, 1300 Logan St., 
Denver. 

Chester Springs School, Chester Springs, 
Pa. 


Commercial Illustration Studios, Suite 
409, Brentano Building, 1 West 47th 
St., New York. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood- 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio, 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Fashion Art School, 1290 Sutter St., Son 
Francisco, Cal. 

Hartford Art School, Hartford, Conn. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kinn-Ten Eyck Art School, 595 Shippan 
Av., Stamford, Conn. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Martinet School of Art, 10 E. Franklin 
St., Baltimore. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Master Institute of United Arts, 310 
Riverside Drive, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

N. Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en., 16) Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N. Y. School of Design, 145 East 57th St. 

N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Otts Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

er Art Institute, 350 Madson Av., 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Adam A. Sanders, 50 W. 85th St., N.Y. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N.J. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Woodbury Training School in Applied 
Observation, 231 Perkins St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High- 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 








(Competitive exhibitions and exhibitions 
that present opportunities for artists to enter 
works are marked with two stars, thus **.) 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ALABAMA STATE FAIR— 
Oct. 16-27—7th A circuit exhibition. Southern League. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Creative photography ; Nicholas Brigante, water 
colors. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
Oct. 1-15—Society of Penwomen, Berkeley Chapter. 
Oct. 15-31—Paintings, Meditta Killett. 


La Jolla, Cal. 


LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Norman Kennedy, water colors ; Harry Murphy, 
cartoonist. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


Oct.—Ninth annual exhibition, California Water 
Color Society; Lalique glass; prints owned by 
Merle Armitage. 

EBELL SALON OF ART— 

Oct.—Opening exhibition. 

BRAXTON GALLERIES (Hollywood)— 

Oct.—Modern sculpture. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Pasadena Society of Artists; 
Sculptors Club. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


Oct.—Maynard Dixon, drawings and sketches; exhi- 
bition of Negro arts and crafts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY— 

Oct. 12-29—Ceramics, Mika Mikouni. 

Nov. 2-16—San Francisco Society of Women Artists. 
CAL.PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 

To Dec. 31—Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Sculpture. 

EAST WEST GALLERY— 

To Oct. 15—Decorative paintings, costume design and 
decorations for the theatre; book illustration by 
Joseph Paget-Fredericks. 

Oct. 15-30—Chinese scrolls; 
ancient and modern. 

PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 

To Oct. s5—Woodblocks in coler, William S. Rice. 

S. 8 G GUMP Co.— 

To Oct. 12—Portrait sketches, Raine Southwell; etch- 
ings and water colors, Henri de Kruif. 

Oct. 14-26—Paintings, H. Raymond Henry. 

WORDEN GALLERY— 
Oct. 1-12—Paintings, Arthur Best. 
Oct. 14-26—Paintings, Western Artists. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ART LEAGUE GALLERY— 
Oct. 7-19—Craft workers. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings, Carl Sammons. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—XVIIth century Dutch paintings. 
Nov.—XIXth century French paintings. 


Washington, D.C. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Contemporary etchings. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM— 
Oct. 1-15—Block prints, E. W. Watson. 
Oct. 15-30—Javanese batiks from Paul E. Vernon, 


Chicago, II. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


To Oct. 11—Old masters and sculpture from collec- 
tion of George Harding; modern paintings from 
collections of Carter H. Harrison, Ralph Cudney, 
Mrs. Mary O. Jenkins and Paul Schulze; paint- 
ings, Macen Barton, Claude Buck, Gustaf O. Dal- 
strom, Frances M. Foy, Eda Sterchi, William S. 
Schwartz. 

Oct. 24-Dec. 8—Forty-second annual exhibition of 
American paintings and sculpture. 

To Oct. 25—Japanese prints by contemporary artists. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 

Oct.—XVIIIth century paintings. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

Oct. 2-26—Oil paintings, Gerald Cassidy, Camille 
Andrene and Marquise E. Reitzel. 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERY— 

Oct.—Opening exhibition of paintings. 

O'BRIEN GALLERIES— 
Nov. 3-16—Water color and pastel character studies 
by Nancy Dyer; landscapes by H. Anthony Dyer. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Oct.—Exhibition of work done at summer camp. 
J. W. YOUNG GALLERY— 

To Oct. 12—Paintings, Jessie Willcox Smith. 

Oct. 14-26—Paintings, Carl Von Marr; paintings, 
drawings, Howard Giles. 


Painters and 


Chinese paintings, 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Illustrations by Vachel Lindsay. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 


Oct.—Paintings, George Pearse Ennis. 
Nov.—33rd annual exhibit by Richmond painters. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct. 3-31—Max Bohm; water colors, Mrs. Will Johns. 


Dubuque, Ia. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Exhibition of art. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


Oct. 15-Nov. 15—Pictorial photography and daguerre- 
otypes; small sculptures and paintings. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings by faculty of the Grand Central 
School of Art, auspices Art Association of N.O. 


Baltimore, Md. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 


Oct.—Recent etchings; old and modern paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON MUSEUM— 

Oct.—XVIIIth century French textiles and textile de- 
signs; Fuller collection of Japanese prints; illus- 
trations to Rodger’s poems, after Turner. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 12—Mezzotints, David Lucas; etchings, Sam- 
uel Palmer. 

Oct. 7-19—Paintings, Arthur G. Burton; etchings, 
Charles Wilson. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 9—Old English sporting paintings, etch- 
ings, Harold Dennison. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Oct.—Audubon bird prints; etchings, Samuel Cham- 
berlain. : 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

Oct. 14-26—Fall exhibition by members of the Guild. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Paintings, Elizabeth O. Paxton. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 

Oct. 3-16—Exhibition by miscellaneous craftsmen. 

Oct. 17-30—Exhibition by Miss Sacker’s School. 
CAPRONI GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Reproductions of classical and modern 
statuary. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Oct.—Glimpses of the Far East; block prints, Lilian 
Ruller; etchings, Hugh Fisher. 
Springfield, Mass. 
EXHIBITION HALL OF CITY LIBRARY— 
**Nov. 9-24—11th special exhibition of oil paintings 
by the Springfield Art League. Closing date, Nov. 2. 
Address, J. H. Miller Co., Springfield. 
Westfield, Mass. 


THE ATHENAEUM— 
Oct. 1-20—Paintings by Fred and Edith Nagler. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 


Oct. 1-28—Permanent collection. 
Nov. 3-24—Work by Worcester artists. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 


Oct.-Nov.—American Print Makers exhibition; por- 
traits of Detroiters by Leopold Seyffert. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 10—Dutch landscapes, genre paintings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Special exhibition of etchings by Anders Zorn. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Early and contemporary artists; etchings from 
Kennedy & Co.; tapestries from French & Co.; 
sculpture from Gotham Gallery. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 

Oct.—Twin City artists’ exhibition. 

Oct. 12-Dec. 2—Canadian water colors. 

Oct. 12-Nov. 18—Business Men’s art. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 14—Durer exhibition. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 16—Early woodcuts. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 24—Annual exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists. 
Nov.—XVIIIth century costumes; local Thumb Box 
exhibition. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Oct. 19-Nov. 25—Exhibition by members. 


Kansas City. Mo. 


ALDEN ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Etchings, ‘“seorge Elbert Burr. 


FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 





Oct. 9-1§—Exhibition of Lemon silver collection; 
etchings, Dodd, Gray, Briscoe, Brockhurst. 





Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 


Oct.—Work of Ryder, Davies, Waugh, Melchers, 
Prendergast, Frieseke, Henri, Lie, Larson, Carlsen, 


Twachtman. 
Montclair, N.]. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 3—Exhibition by artists of Montclair. 


Newark, N.J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 15—Italian Renaissance paintings, sculpture, 
and furniture from Carl W. Hamilton collection. 


Oct. 12-Nov. 2—Soap sculpture. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 17—Polish arts and crafts. 


Plainfield, N.J. 
PLAINFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct. 19-Nov. 3—Annual exhibition by members. 


Santa Fe, N.M. 


ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Water colors, Jane C. Stanley; photographs, 
Laura Gilpin and Grace V. Calvin. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


ART GALLERY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Oct. 5-26—Paintings by 30 contemporary American 
artists, loaned by Macbeth Gallery. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ADAM DABROWSKI WOOD SCULPTURE 


GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of wood sculpture. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Oct. 6-27—Paintings by Leon Kroll; woodcuts by 
J. J. Lankes. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Water colors, Helen Young. 
Nov.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


New York, N.Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 


Oct.—Japanese sword furniture; modern prints from 
museum collection; prints—selected masterpieces. 

Oct. 14-Feb. 1—English embroideries. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 

**Nov. 12-Dec. 1—Winter exhibition of National 
Academy of Design. Exhibits received at 210 West 
58th St., New York, on Oct. 28 and 29 only. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

Oct.—Old English Samplers; glass painted sporting 
pictures. 

Nov.—Old English furniture; sporting paintings. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Oct. §-18—Oil paintings, Byron Boyd. 
Nov. 1-14—Oil paintings, A. Palumbo. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Water color drawings of English 

houses, John French, Earl of Ypres. 
ART CENTER— 

To Oct. 31—Exhibition of Society of Scandinavian 
American artists; small sculpture for house and 
garden. 

Oct. 7-19—Commercial posters, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Design. 

To Oct. 22—Photographs, Bertrand Wentworth. 

ART CENTER—ETCHING ROOM— 

Oct.—Etchings by American artists. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Paintings, Edmund M. 
N. Toor. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Oct. 7-19—Water colors, John P. McHugh. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings, J. Duncan Spaeth. 

BUTLER GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Mezzotints by contemporary engravers. 
DE HAUKE & co— 

Oct. 1-19—Modern French paintings, 30 years—go 
paintings—30 artists. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 9—Amadeo Modigliani. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC— 

Indefinite—Color prints by American and British 
artists; paintings. 

PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 

Oct.—Anthony Thieme. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Modern American group. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS— 

Permanent—Paintings, drawings, etc., by Orozco. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 15—Latest drawings, ‘“The South,” by 
Thomas H. Benton; camera portraits and American 
camera studies, Doris Ulman. 

DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Oct.—Group exhibition, ‘‘Americans Abroad.” 
DURAND RUEL— 
Oct.—Exhibition of French paintings. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Contemporary art. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 
Oct. 7-19—Paintings, Leon Hartl. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Ellis, Green, Holland and Seaman, 


Ashe; sculpture, 





(Continued on next page) 
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Exhibition Calendar 


(Continued from preceding page) 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES— 
Oct. 15-26—Mural paintings by Ernest Peixotto; ex- 
hibition by Carle J. Blenner. 
HARLOW, MACDONALD & co— 
To Oct. 11—Colored lithographs published by Cur- 
rier and Ives. 
GREENER ART GALLERY— 


Indefinite—Old and modern masters. 


HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— ; 
Indefinite—Asiatic works of art (sculpture, paint- 
ings, textiles, ceramics). 
THE P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Old masters of English, Dutch, Flemish, 
Italian and Spanish Schools. 
HOLT GALLERY— ‘ 
Oct. 1-24—Nightscapes and astronontical paintings by 
D. Owen Stephens. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 9—Paintings of California, Katherine A. 





Lovell. 
INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition. of pottery. 
KENNEDY & Co.— 
Oct.—Etchings and dry-points, Francis Dodd. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Oct.—Etchings by contemporary artists. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Etchings by Masters, and Their Influence. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Oct. 19—Opening of loan exhibition of Flemish 
primitives. 
M. KNOEDLER & co— 
Oct.—Exhibition of fine prints. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
Oct. 7-28—Modern French paintings, 
drawings. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Permanent exhibition of ancient and modern 
paintings. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Oct.—Decorative art 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
To Oct. 14—Specia) group American paintings and 
etchings. 
Oct. 1§-28—Paintings from Lyme summer exhibition. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 19—Paintings, sculpture by American artists. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings and water colors of Spain, 
Wells M. Sawyer. 
MORTON GALLERIES— 
Oct. 7-28—Paintings, Avery, Carlson, 
Henri, Lahey, Shampanier, Ten Eyck. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 11—Paintings, A. Shampanier. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Oct.—Summer exhibition by painter life members. 
Nov. 6-27—Annual exhibition of books of the year. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Selected paintings by old masters and fam- 
ous Americans. 
PARK AVE. GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Lacquer, Edgar Brandt. 
Nov.—Screens by Robert Winthrop Chanler. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Indefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by American 
artists. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 American artists. 
POTTERS SHOP— 
Oct. 23-Nov. 6—Decorated pottery and glazed sculp- 
ture, Carl Walters. 
To Oct. 22—Lamps and mantel decorations. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, PRINTS DIVISION— 
Oct.—Making an etching; Recent additions to print 
collection. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings, drawings, by Picasso, 
Derain, Modigliani, Segonzac, etc. 
ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS GALLERY— 
Nov. 1-16—Drawing and etchings, dog subjects, 
Morgan Demis. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
To Oct. 1s—Annual summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN © CO., INC— 
Permanent—Exhibition of ancient paintings, 
tries, furniture. 
SILBERMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters and antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Oct. 1-14—Paintings and water colors by modern 
American and French artists. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 1—Paintings of children by old and 
modern masters, 
VALENTINE GALLERIES— 
Oct.--Modern French art. 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings by old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 


Oct. 1-12—Paintings and water colors, Frank Osborne. 


water colors, 


Goldthwaite, 


Matisse, 


by 


tapes- 


Oct. 14-2%6—Paintings and water colors, Kwei Teng. 
Oct, 2-Neov. 9—Drawings and lithographs, Louis 
Lozowick. 


WESTON GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Contemporary art; old masters. 

HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

indefinite—Selected group of important paintings. 
































Rochester, N.Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Interiors designed by Paul Poiret, Lucian 
Bernhard, Bruno Paul, with modern textiles. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Nov.—Associated artists of eS exhibition; 40 
pastels, F. Usher DeVoll. 
Woodstock, N.Y. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 1-19—Block prints, Leo J. Meissner. 
Oct. 6-30—International photographs 
Salon, London. 
Oct. 7-26—Small sculptures in soap. 
Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—Water colors and oils from museum collection ; 
modern British woodcuts; contemporary British 
prints. 
GUENTHERS— 
Oct.—Important paintings. 
KORNER & wooD— 
To Oct. 12—Prints, “Des Enfants,’ Tonjita. 
Oct. 1-19—Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
SETH H. LEAMON GALLERY— 
To Oct. 7—Etchings, Frank W. Benson. 


To Oct. 21—Paintings, Bruce Crane and Chauncey 
Ryder. 


STARR CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 
Oct.—Second annual show of active members. 
Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Farewell exhibition in old Dayton Art Insti- 


tute building. 
Toledo, O 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—International water color exhibition. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Important American paintings. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 


Oct.—ss§o0 cartoons and caricatures by leading car- 
toonists of 16 countries. 


Portland, Ore. 
BURLINGTON HOUSE GALLERY— 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Annual exhibition of Society of Ore- 
gon artists; for members only; Closing date Oct. 1. 
address Meier and Frank Store. 

PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Annual exhibition of contemporary American 


painting. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Oct.—Annual exhibition of prints; 
American paintings and sculpture. 
ART CLUB OF PHILA— 
Oct. 2-15—Exhibition, Mrs. Jesse Lasky. 
Oct. 24-Nov. 6—Exhibition, Yarnall Abbott, Nat Lit- 
tle, Henry Pitz and Fred Wagner. 
PENN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
**Nov. 3-Dec. 8—27th annual exhibition of Phila. 
Water Color Society, entry cards until Oct. 9, 


from Royal 


contemporary 











work received until Oct. 15; 28th annual exhibi. 
tion of Penn. Society of Miniature Painters, cards 
until Oct. 5, work until Oct. 21. 
THE PLASTIC CLUB— 
Oct.—Exhibition of members’ summer sketches. 
PRINT CLUB— 
Oct.—Prints by contemporary American artists, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 17-Dec. 8—28th Carnegie Institute international, 
J. J. GILLESPIE CO— 
Oct. 1-14—Water colors, Arthur B. Davies. 
Providence, R.I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Oct. 8-Nov. 3—Recent American Painting. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
Oct. 7-Nov. 2—Paintings by the late George H, 
Hallowell. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
MID-SOUTH FAIR— 
To Oct. 10—Southern States Art League, ‘‘A” circuit 
exhibition. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings by Contemporary American Artists; 
flower paintings; water colors by Margery Ryer- 
son, Anne Goldthwaite, Loren Barton. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Dec. 31—Permanent exhibition. 
Heuston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct.—Post-modern French paintings; Angela Greg- 


ory, sculpture; Elinor Merrell, painted and printed 
fabrics. 


Oct. §-Nov. 2—Soap sculpture, National Small Sculp- 
ture competition. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Nov.—American paintings and sculpture. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Oct.—French etchings, Pissarro; French oils. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent. 
Nov.—Paintings, Frank Tenney Johnson and Nan 
Sheets. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL— 
Oct. 20-27—Paintings, Waldo-Midgley. 
Oct. 12-19—Utah Art Institute exhibition. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
Oct. §-15—Le Conte Stewart, paintings. 
Oct. 15-30—Caroline Van Evera. 
Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
Oct.—1sth annual exhibition of Northwest artists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—American artists exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries; fabrique moderne from F. 
Schumacher & Co., New York; Exhibition of prints 
from Chicago Galleries Association. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL’S GALLERY— 
Oct.—Summer work of 62 Wisconsin artists. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Old prints, brass, copper, furniture. 





He Coined a Word 


Paul Gottschalk’s gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum of a crabbed little document signed 
and sealed by Alexander Gottlieb Baumgar- 
ten brings to the attention of the art world 
a man, who, forgotten by all except a few 
antiquarians of thought, deserves an honored 
place in the memories of all persons who 
take the fine arts seriously enough to try to 
understand their meaning, He originated the 
word “Aesthetics.” 

“He was not an artist,” writes William 
M. Ivins, Jr., in the museum’s Bulletin for 
September, “but like most of the professors 
of philosophy who came before and after 
him he was interested in the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. Unlike his predecessors, 
however, he was particularly interested in 
the matter of ‘taste’ and its development, 
about which he not only lectured but wrote 
a book. The angle from which he approached 
this matter was so novel that he had diffi- 
culty in finding any name for his subject in 
the already swollen German vocabulary, and 
so he had to invent one for it. He went to 
the Greek, where he found the word aloOnos, 
meaning sensation, and from it he coined 








the title of his unfinished book on the analy- 
sis and formation of taste, the ‘Aesthetica,’ 
first published at Frankfort in 1750. In so 
doing he gave the world a tag for a thing 
about which it had thought from time to 
time in the past, but about which in the 
future it was to think much more and much 
more cogently. 

“He apparently was the first to make the 
distinction which has clearly separated what 
we now know as aesthetics, for his word 
has been universally adopted, from logic 
and ethics, and in doing this he pointed out 
a new and important subject matter for the 
world to wrestle with. There have been very 
few men of whom as much can be said,” 





Plan Katherine Innes Memorial 

A. P. Ryder’s “Moonlit Sea,” recently ac- 
quired by the Montclair Museum, as an- 
nounced in the August number of THE ArT 
Dicest, will not figure as a memorial to the 
late director, Katherine Innes, as stated in 
the text of the article. The board of trustees 
is arranging for a suitable memorial for Miss 
Innes, to be announced later. Marion Havi- 
land has succeeded Miss Innes as director. 
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From J. Blockx Fils Book 
A COMPENDIUM 
OF PAINTING 
I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by any 
mercenary desire, for my aim 
soars far higher. Moved as 
much by the love of Art as 
by the desire of instructing 
others, I would put into opera- 
tion every practical means of 
preserving the noblest pro- 
ducts of the human mind. 
J. BLOCKX FILS. 
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The advertising columns of THE ART 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
in artists’ supplies, 





Art for Colleges 


Dealers, artists and sculptors have co- 
operated with the College Art Association 
in its new project of providing colleges in 
all sections of the country with traveling ex- 
hibitions of American paintings, prints and 
small sculptures. About 300 oil and water 
color paintings have been provided, together 
with a similar aggregation of prints and 
dozens of small bronzes. These will be di- 
vided into eight groups, and each will be 
started upon a circuit. Besides their educa- 
tional value, they will afford students and 
the residents of college towns the opportu- 
nity to purchase meritorious works of art at 
very reasonable prices, for the committee of 
selection tried to form groups that would 
afford an adequate glimpse of American art 
and which, at the same time, could be offered 
for sale at figures appealing to the veriest 
amateur. 

The works were shown in New York early 
in September. After visiting the exhibition 
Carlyle Burrows wrote in the Herald Trib- 
une: “Here is a project calculated, it seems, 
to arouse wide interest in art creation and at 
the same time to plant in the minds of thou- 
sands of aesthetically inclined college stu- 
dents the germ of the art collecting idea. Ap- 
preciation and indeed a deep love of art 
works on the part of the average person is 
all but proverbial in certain foreign coun- 
tries, especially France. This attitude is not 
limited there to those alone favored with 
college training. In America, however, the 
hope of increased national consciousness of 
the fine arts lies more perhaps in the de- 
veloping minds of students, particularly the 
more advanced, than in any other source, as 
the College Art Association has perceived. 

“The committee has been reasonably suc- 
cessful in recognizing both wings in contem- 
porary art—the conservative as well as the 
‘modern.’ A good many interesting and capa- 
ble performances in paintings are included 
under these separate banners.” 

Besides works by members of the old 
school, like Chase, Luks, Chapin and Myers, 
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there are typical examples by such moderns 
as Ernest Fiene, Richard Lahey, Thomas 
Benton and the Mexican, Orozco. 





Raphael Frescoes Restored 


Dispatches from Rome say that the fres- 
coes by Raphael in the papal state apart- 
ments have been completely restored by the 
experts of the laboratory founded by the 
present Pope for the express purpose of 
caring for the art treasures of the Vatican 
city. 

Several months ago it was noticed that 
these frescoes, which Raphael painted be- 
tween the years 1508 and 1529, were detach- 
ing themselves from the wall in certain 
places. Prof. Biagetti, head of the labora- 
tory, evolved a method for carrying out 
their restoration. His procedure, which in- 
cluded special injections under the surface 
of the fresco, was so successful that not a 
defect remains: all is smooth and perfect. 
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‘All the World’s a Stage’ and Hallsthammar’s Folk ‘Merely Players’ 


“The Pioneer,” by Carl Hallsthammar. 


Since the days of the Vikings, the men of 
Scandinavia have been great carvers of 
wood. Ships of the rovers, recovered from 
the sands, prove this. The traditions of me- 
dieval times are being continued in America. 
Notable among the men who are doing this, 
is Carl Hallsthammar, whose colored wood 
carvings were the feature of a recent show 
of Swedish-American art in “Chicago and, 
during September, were greatly enjoyed by 
art lovers of Milwaukee at the Art Institute. 

At first glance Hallsthammar’s carvings 
have the appearance of pure caricature, but 
further acquaintance reveals them to be on 
a much higher plane. They are deeply con- 
ceived character studies, some comic and 
some tragic. Charles Victor Knox writes of 


“The Free Employment Agency,” by Carl Hallsthammar. 


them in the Bulletin of the Mitwaukee Art 
Institute under the caption “Carl Hallstham- 
mar and William. Shakespeare,” and says 
that, as far as he has gone, the carver “has 
followed the same star that imspired the 
dramatist. He sees life in the same way. He 
has simply chosen a different medium 
through which to show others what he sees. 

“Hallsthammar has endeavored to carve 
life. He has tried to portray in«dtis sculp- 
tures the essential philosophy 6f. existence. 
He has succeéded magnificently, Since life 
is at the same time comic and tragic, very 
humorous and very serious, the artist has 
been obliged to combine comedy and tragedy, 
humor and-seriousness in order to create a 
faithful picture. He has done it well. 

“The artist observes everything but he 


does not-burden his works by using too many 
details. He seems to have the faculty of? 


selecting -just the right details to carry out 


his ideas and the rest he casts aside without” 


a sigh.” 


There are such titles as “The Church Cole. 
lection,” “A Pauper’s Burial,” “The Covered: 
Wagon” and “The Old People’s Home.”™ 


Two are herewith reproduced, “The Pio- 


neer” and “The Free Employment Agency.” | 
In the latter, four assorted types sit on a 
bench. First, at the left, is the newcomer to” 
town, very ill at ease. Next is a tramp, glad > 


of a warm place to while away a few hours 


Then a broken-down clerk, looking for a bit @ 
of work-in-the white collar line. And last, a © 
hard character whose appearance is far from 7 


amiable. 





A Teapot ‘Tempest 


The artists, writers, dancers, and musi- 
cians who comprise the Woodstock (N.Y.) 
colony were sadly harassed this year over 
their “Maverick Festival,” that round of 
gayety that closes the summer season. They 
were between something worse than the 
Devil and the Deep Sea. The yellow news- 
papers of New York sought to pander to the 
morons who read them by writing lurid ad- 
vance accounts of the festival as something 
as bad (!) as the art students’ annual revel 
in Paris. And the preachers of the town 
printed a pronouncement of an alleged 
“Committee of Fifty,” which ominously 
asked the public to report “indecent dress 
and indecent behavior” to the sheriff’s office 
at Kingston. 

Between the two, they piqued the public’s 
curiosity until the attendance was 6,000. The 
prurient minded, lured by the bait, turned 
out in force. But the New York Herald de- 
clared the night’s festivities were “extremely 
quiet,” and, so far as is known, nobody re- 
ported anything “indecent” to the sheriff at 
Kingston. The affair may not have been as 
tame as a gathering at Luke Higgins’ store 
at near-by Titusville, but it was every whit 
as innocuous. 

The proclamation of the “Committee of 
Fifty” wa. unsigned, and the Hue and Cry 
dealt with it viciously under the title of 





“Snooperism,” while the Woodstock Bulletin 
asserted that, so far as anybody could find 
out, the only persons connected with the 
“Committee of Fifty” were the Rev. Harvey 
I. Todd, the Rev. William Peckham, Clowry 
Chapman and William S. Elwyn—just four. 

The tabloid New York Sunday News 
declared after it was over the festival was 
“just about as sinful as a Thursday night 
meeting of the Ladies Aid Society.” The 
camera men of “Pathé News,” sent to get 
some sensational film, and disappointed, tried 
to. organize an extemporaneous promenade 
that would satisfy expectant audiences, but 
failed. The New York Journal, however, 
“made good.” It blazoned the news that 
“Police Chase Art Colony Revelers,” and 
said that. while the pageant on the stage 
didn’t get to the point of discarding all seven 
veils, “there were, however, in the stage 
dancing, displays of feminine anatomy not 
usually in evidence at Broadway musical 
shows,” and “in quick succession dancers 
came on with less and less clothing—one 
with strings of beads for her only adorn- 
ment below the waist; another in a tight 
fitting costume that scarcely reached her 
hips.” 





Grand Rapids’ New Wing 
The new wing of the Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery will be opened with a reception on 
the evening of Oct. 4. 





An American Gift 


Several gifts have lately been made to the 3 
museums in Paris and its vicinity. A portrait 7 


of Cardinal Mazarin by -Philippe de Cham- 
paigne (1602-1674) was the gift of Walter 


G. Mortland of New York. It is one of the @ 
best examples of that artist’s work, being a © 
remarkable bust presentation of Louis XIV’s 7 


great minister. It has now been hung in the 
museum at Versailles alongside of the por- 
trait of Cardinal Richelieu by the same 
artist. 


May Birkhead in the New York Times Hf 


tells an interesting story about this acquisi- ]f 


tion. “More than a year ago,” she writes, © 
“André Perate, acting for the National Mu- 


seums, happened to learn that the portrait 79% 


was to be found in the village of Provins. 


Immediately he went to see the owner, but ~ 
could not agree on the price. The lady of 
Provins finished the conversation by saying, ~ 
‘Some American will give more than you © 
offer.’” She was right for a-short time later ~ 
Mr. Mortland bought it as a gift to France. — 

Another partly American gift is the col- ~ 
lection of paintings, etchings, water colors — 


and drawings, which has been installed in 
the Arts Decoratifs rooms of the Louvre as 
a legacy from the late George Heine. Mr. 
Heine was of French-American parentage 


and a member of the board of directors of 


the Bank of France. 
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